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No-Rim-Cut Tires—107% 


Brains—the Vital Element 


Weuse intires about the same materials 
as the best of other makers use. 


The difference in tires is due mainly to 
men—to their standards, their methods; 
to experience and ability; and, above 


We started out by employing the ablest 
men we could find. Then we send men 
every year to great technical schools to 
pick the ablest graduates. 


all, to incentive. 


So for 13 years our main object has 
been to gather around us the ablest men. 


To supply those men with criterions 
—to leave them unhampered—to allow 


them vast leeway. 


Then to offer those men the utmost 
incentive to outdo rival makers. 


134 of These Men 


There are 49 stockholders now 
at work in our factories, watching 
quality in ‘tires. 33 others are 
in charge of departments. 

Every branch manager, the 
whole country over, is a stock- 
holder in the concern. 

More than nine-tenths of the 
Goodyear stock is owned by the 
active men in the, concern. 

All the men who do most tow- 
ard Goodyear advancement share 
in the Goodyear profits. 


What These Men 
Brought About 


Years ago these men built a 
tire-testing machine, on which 
comparative mileage could be 
actually metered. 


Four tires at a time are thus 
constantly worn out, under all 
sorts of road conditions. 


Here they have compared 4o 
formulas for treads—some 200 
separate fabrics. 

Here they have compared all 
the various methods used in 
making tires. Here they have 
compared rival tires with our 
own. 

Nothing was settled by guess- 
work—nothing adopted because 
it was cheap. 

Their object has been to make 
the best tire in existence. For 


none but that tire could hold 
topmost place. 


So, by these exact methods 
—by endless comparisons—they 
learned how to build the best 
possible tire. 


Rim-Cutting Ended 
Oversize Adopted 


These men in time found a way 
to end rim-cutting—a way now 
controlled by our patents. 

This ending of rim-cutting has, 
on the average, cut tire bills 23 
per cent. For statistics show 
that 23 per cent of ruined old- 
type tires are rim-cut. 


Then they made these tires 
—No-Rim-Cut tires—1o per cent 
over the rated size. 

That means 1o per cent more 
air—r1o per cent added carrying 
capacity. And that, with the 


Thus we have built up, in the course 
of years, this brilliant organization. 


We left these men unfettered by ex- 
pense, unrestricted by rules or opinions. 


And we made them partners in the 
concern when their results deserved it. 


That’s the main reason why Goodyear 
tires have come to outsell all others. 


Are Now Partners 


average car, adds 25 per cent to 
the tire mileage. 


To the perfected tires they add- 
ed these two features, thus prac- 
tically doubling the service. 


Profit and Service 


Others built machines for wrap- 
ping tires, which insured an even 
tension. Others built machines 
to cut the cost, by large-scale 
operation. 


Others have stood for modest 
capitalization, and for a minimum 
profit. Our profit last year on 
No-Rim-Cut tires was 8% percent. 


Others in the selling end have 
created good will, by giving right 
service, by telling the truth, by 
fairness in every deal. - 


As time went on, all these 
things combined gave us ruler- 
ship of Tiredom. 
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The Result to Date 


The demand for these tires, as 
men found them out, has grown 
like an avalanche. 


The demand has multiplied 
12 times over since the year 1909. 
It has trebled in the past 12 
months. It doubles now once 
in eight months. 


Over 100,000 new cars this year 
go out from the factories equipped 
with these tires. They are used 
under contract by 127 car makers. 


About every third car now has 
Goodyear tires. And our out- 
put is now 100,000 tires monthly. 


‘That’s a three-year result— 
since motor car owners began to 
wake up to these tires. 


Now 200,000 users, or more, are 
telling other men about them. 
As a result, in the first six months 
of 1912 we sold 485,983 auto- 
mobile tires. 


Go see these tires at our nearest 
branch, or with any Goodyear 
dealer. A glance will show you 
what they mean to you, and you 
will join these converts. 

The Goodyear Tire Book— based on 13 


years of tire making—is filled with facts 
you should know. Ask us to mail it to you. 








Goodyear pneumatic tires are guar- 
anteed when filled with air at the 
recommended pressure. 

When filled with any substitute for 
air our guarantee is withdrawn. 











THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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Comment 


The Other Side of the Railroad Question 

We bespeak a not too hasty reading for the 
article of Mr. Grorce D. Mumrorp on “ Freight 
Rates and Common Sense,” elsewhere in this num- 
bers Mr. Mumrorp writes in popular style, but 
he is dealing with a big and serious question, and 
might, if he chose, discuss it in the formidable 
manner of the gravest political economist. No 
doubt, however, he chooses the popular manner 
advisedly. For is not the question everybody’s 
question? “The people” have decided, for good 
or ill, to take a hand in the railroad business— 
and a very potent hand. Everything about the 
railroad business is therefore a public question. 
Conversely, it is now very plainly the public’s busi- 
ness to understand such things about railroads as 
Mr. Mumrorp is here endeavoring to explain. 

There is a lot to know about freight rates. On 
that subject even the most experienced railroad men 
freely confess that their own knowledge is im- 
perfect. The public, which seems to have got the 
notion that the whole matter is quite simple, would 
probably be surprised to learn that railroad man- 
agers themselves cannot tell exactly the cost of 
carrying specifie articles a given distance. The 
principle of joint cost, which applies to all railway 
operations, makes that knowledge practically un- 
attainable. Fixing “reasonable” rates, even when 
that is the single object in view, and full power 
to do it is assumed in behalf of the people by a 
legislature or commission, is an extremely difficult 
and complicated enterprise. If the public is to 
undertake it permanently—as apparently the pub- 
lie is—then the public should surely take time to 
learn something about it. 

And not merely for ethical reasons; for perfect- 
ly practical and selfish reasons; not for the rail- 
road’s sake, but for the public’s sake. For the 
public, as Professor Taussia points out in his new 
book on political economy, has two interests to 
serve. It wants cheap freight rates, of course; 
but it also wants full and efficient railroad service 
—a service constantly extending itself to meet our 
constantly growing needs. It has already the lowest 
freight rates in the world, particularly for long 
distances, and it has also hitherto profited by the 
most rapid extension of railway facilities. It 
wants, therefore, plainly enough, to keep both 
these advantages. It cannot afford still lower rates 
at. the cost of putting the railroads out of business 
or even of making it impossible for them to go on 
increasing their plants. 

Which again amounts to saying that if the pub- 
lic is going to take charge of railroad rates the 
publie would do well to learn something about them. 


Now for a Touch of Frost 

Labor Day is past, and autumn officially begun. 
It was about time. We for one were ready for 
it. Not that the summer has been too hot; it 
hasn’t, since July. But summer is not the best 
season for-our present national preoccupation, 
which seems to be settling everything—or, rather, 
up to date, unsettling everything. 

We decidedly prefer autumn to summer for 
polities—which may be only another way of say- 
ing that we prefer the autumn kind of politics to 
the summer kind. The autumn kind is more 
serious business, for it is closer to action and 
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decision; but nevertheless it is likely to be rather 
better-tempered and rather more sensible. | It is 
less explosive and unexpected and disquieting, 
because we have by that a better notion of what 
it is about and what the sides are. The explosive 
and disquieting sort of politician finds it harder 
to start fresh issues and sensations and to dis- 
turb the bases of judgment. The weather itself 
is less favorable to such alarms and excursions. 
Autumn is steadying, strengthening. It is the 
resolute season, the resolving and determining 
season. 

And we ourselves are by that time a better 


public, for the public men who work by reason ° 


and look to decisions are less easily workable 
by public men of the other and more superficial 
method. We have been hammered and wrought 
upon until our emotional and intellectual fiber is 
a bit toughened. Besides, we usually have some 
practical occupations of our own, and there is 
nothing like these for promoting sanity and even- 
ness of spirit. 

We are glad autumn is at hand, and we are 
glad the elections come in autumn—well along in 
autumn. Jt is our almost religious conviction 
that men are at their best in that season, and can 
do their best, whether in acting or judging. From 
this time on we hope to be increasingly confident 
that we are not, after all, going to make such 
a very bad mess of our affairs. Thank goodness, 
no big campaign in this country is ended until 
frost falls. 


Of Cant and Catchwords 

In politics, as in everything else, there are 
fashions, and political fashions are much like 
other fashions. They come and go; they are 
tyrannous while they last; and usually, before 
they go, they get to be extravagant and absurd. 
It is much the same way as with hats and clothes; 
as with literary movements; as with tricks of 
speech; as with games and sports. It is much the 
same way as with theological speculations. That, 
on the whole, may be the best comparison. Church 
and State are two of the biggest things men have 
to think about, and there is plenty of similarity 
in the ways each of them is dealt with—particular- 
ly in this matter of the power of mere habit and 
fashion to shape our course with them. 

In both fields there are occasionally. fresh and 
stimulating ideas and impulses, born of discoveries 
or of somebody or cther’s thinking. After a while, 
however, the freshness of such impulses is ex- 
hausted; but they do not, therefore, at once cease 
to exercise an influence. A fashion has been 
created, and men go on following it when the 
need it met has perhaps been satisfied and its ap- 
propriateness is no longer reasonably manifest. 
Such fashions bring usually a new nomenclature 
along with them; and in politics as in theology 
the word or words will remain, and continue to 
be used, when the thing for which they stood may 
have lost, not its force only, but its original char- 
acter. In theology and religion such a usage is 
cant. In politics the corresponding phenomenon 
appears in catechwords. Neither is negligible. On 
the contrary, both have enormous sway over men’s 
minds. Both have been powerful enough to make 
a great deal of history. We are glad to believe 
that the power of cant is appreciably lessened and 
lessening. We should like to say the same of 
catchwords. But at the moment we cannot. Look 
at our political history these last two or three 
years, and the reason is apparent. They have 
witnessed a new movement. That movement, not 
without some reason, has become the fashion, and 
thrown off a catchword; and that catchword is 
one of the really potent factors, perhaps the most 
potent, in our present political life. Anybody, on 
a moment’s thought, should know what it is. 


The Progress of ‘‘ Progressives ” 

The whole process has been swift, even for 
America. It is hardly three years, in fact, since 
the so-called progressive movement got well under 
way and the term “progressive” came into gen- 
eral use. The movement began in the Republican 
party, and its first objects were fairly definite and 
distinct. Broadly speaking, it was an uprising 
against the control of that party by certain in- 
terests and men that were decidedly conservative 
in the sense that they were wedded to the estab- 
lished political order, finding in it security and 
power and profit. The chief specific object of the 
first attack was certain particularly exorbitant 
features of our high-protection tariff, and it was 
in the tariff fight of 1909 that the movement first 
showed its character and strength. Its pioneers 
were Republicans like Cummins, La Fot.erte, 


and Tart, who had first intimated its and their 
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quality by advocating a revision and lowering of 
the tariff duties. Tarr’s speeches while he was 
in the Cabinet amply entitle him to a place in this 
company. 

Undoubtedly the country welcomed the move- 
ment. It was timely, righteous, manly. One sign 
of the favor it received may be found in the fact 
that it has kept the name its friends gave it, 
“ progressive,” and not the one its opponents gave 
it, “insurgent.” That is unusual. Most political 
parties and groups are named by their enemies. 

But the movement broadened with exceeding 
rapidity, and the name stretched its meaning ac- 
cordingly. The movement quickly took hold of 
other problems than the tariff. It became, again 
speaking broadly, an attempt to readjust our 
politics completely to the greatly changed condi- 
tions of our life, particularly our economic life. 
In that aspect, though already marred by ill- 
considered proposals, it was still weleome;' for 
such a readjustment had to thoughtful men long 
seemed necessary and inevitable. 

But the impulse did not stop there. It crossed 
party lines. It began to take on the character of 
a struggle for change so general and wide-spread 
that many sincere and truly liberal minds began 
to be disturbed. As always in such cases, the more 
extreme and violent had an advantage over the 
moderate and reasonable. It is in that way that 
hardly any new political movement ever fails to 
go too far. Ti was a long step from tariff-reform 
to the recall of judges, and then of judicial 
decisions, but it was quickly compassed by the less 
well-balanced enthusiasts of the new cause. 

Of course, not all adherents of the true pro- 
gressive movement have followed the extremists. 
Indeed, we are quite convinced that the majority 
has'‘not followed them, and will not. But they have 
already done much mischief, and can do more; 
and their power to do mischief rests at bottom on 
that quality of human nature—mainly imitation, 
perhaps—which has now made the progressive 
movement a fashion and the term “ progressive ” 
a catchword and a shibboleth. 

To intelligent and sincere patriots it is hardly 
necessary to point out the danger from this de- 
velopment. All sorts of crude and revolutionary 
designs will undoubtedly for some time seek to 
make headway by conforming to fashion. The 
reactionaries themselves will not hesitate to pre- 
tend to conform to it; that absurdity we are al- 
ready beginning to see. It is merely necessary, 
however, to remember what one knows of human 
nature—and to keep one’s common sense. In the 
long run the worst effect of “progressive” ex- 
travagances will be to discredit what is reasonable 
and.salutary in the truly progressive movement, 
rightly understood. That is a probable revulsion 
against which also we must hold ourselves on 
guard. But, on the whole, human nature and 


polities being what they are, there is as yet no 


good cause to regret the movement. For there 
never was any movement of the human mind that 
worked good with no evil. There was never a 
fashion that did not grow extreme. There was 
never a word that won favor and acceptance but 
in the end it became a catchword. 


Plainly Dishonorable 

We have several times discussed the anomalous 
attitude of the men who, having been nominated 
as Republicans for Presidential electors before the 
Republican. convention, now claim the right to 
keep their nominations and, nevertheless, support 
another party’s candidate. We have also noted 
that the Rev. Lyman Apporr’s Outlook heartily 
indorses the morality of their claim. When it was 
first advanced, we at once recalled the case of 
James Russert Lowen, a Republican elector 
from Massachusetts in 1876, who was urged to 
vote, and, indeed, was thought to wish that he 
had the right to vote, for Titpen instead of 
Hayes. We did not, however, have LoweE.t’s 
words at hand, but the Hartford Courant has 
looked them up. Said LowE..: 

I was nominated and elected by my fellow-citizens 
of the Republican party to give effect to their political 
wishes as expressed at the polls, and not to express 


my own personal views. I am a delegate carrying a 
definite message, a trustee to carry out definite in- 


‘structions; I am not a free agent to act upon my 


own volition; in accepting a place on the Republican 
ticket T accepted all its limitations and moral obliga- 
tions. ..... My individual sympathies and preferences 
are beside the matter: to refuse to comply with the 
mandate I received when I acceptéd my party’s nomi- 
nation would be treacherous, dishonorable, and im- 
moral. 


That is what Lowett, a publicist as well as a 
poet, and a hater of all double-dealing, thought of 
the course which the Rev. Dr. Apport defends. 
Dr. Asporrt defends it by a curious inference from 
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the legal point that electors are chosen by States, 
and not by the country at large. We do not be- 
lieve the argument is valid even as to the legality 
of what is being attempted, for we do not believe 
a Progressive has a legal right to be called a Re- 
publican on an official ballot; but what if he had 
such a legal right? Would that absolve him from 
the moral obligation he assumed when he accepted 
a Republican nomination? A lawyer might as 
well argue that he has a right to desert his client 
and go over to the other side while still hanging 
on to his original retainer. 

Plain men, uninstructed in the new Bull Moose 
ethics, will agree with LowreLtt. Whatever quib- 
bling may be advanced in behalf of men who 
would retain or accept the nominations of one 
party in order to vote for another party’s candi- 
dates, what they are trying to do is “treacherous, 
dishonorable, and immoral.” To such followers of 
the Bull Moose as have not yet fully committed 
themselves to the new code of ethics we again 
quote Lowe.’s version of the older code: 

In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And suit our morals to our dealing; 


The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing. 


The Canal and the English Papers 

We are glad to observe that at least one Eng- 
lish journal of influence, the London Nation, 
ventures to defend the Panama Canal bill as Con- 
gress finally passed it. That is but a slight re- 
turn for what the American press did while the 
bill was in an earlier stage. While it retained 
the provision granting free tolls to all American 
vessels, whether engaged in foreign or in coast- 
wise traffic, many of our own papers fought it 
bitterly, strenuously insisting on a scrupulous ob- 
servance of whatever obligations to England and 
to other countries we had incurred by the Hay- 
PauNcEFOTE treaty. Outside of the Hearst 
papers, indeed, we observed no disposition at all 
to twist the lion’s tail, which was really re- 
markable tor a Presidential year. Even now, 
with free tolls confined to our coastwise traffic, 
there are still American papers that think we 
ought to have gone further to satisfy the English 
view of what the treaty requires of us. 

The Nation is quite candid. It states the case 
for free tolls to our coastwise traffic rather better 
than we have seen it stated on this side. That 
traffic was by our navigation laws reserved for 
our own ships, and had been so reserved for years, 
when the treaty was signed. The Nation accord- 
ingly argues: 

If the treaty meant that American ships which 
enjoyed a monopoly under the navigation laws when 
plying round Cape Horn between the eastern and 
western coasts of America should lose that monopoly 
when they used the canal, it should certainly have 
said so, but no one ever suggested that the treaty 
suspends the operation of the navigation laws when 
the coasting trade goes through the Canal. The 
greater discrimination includes the less, and as the 
navigation laws exclude all but American ships from 
the coasting trade, the grievance of discrimination in 


tolls upon coastwise traffic would seem to be some- 
what unreal. 


But it is not the cogency of this argument on 
the American side that we wish to remark; we 
commend, rather, the willingness of the Nation 
to make it, and we remark with regret the un- 
willingness of the mass of English papers: to do 
anything of the kind. 


More About the Canal Bill 

It is likely that the English press will change 
its tone somewhat when it has read the British 
protest against the canal-rates law, filed last week 
with the State Department. It reads in part: 

With respect to the proposal that exemptions shall 
be given to vessels in the coastwise trade, it may be 
that no objection could be taken if the trade should 
be so regulated as to make it certain that only bona 
fide coastwise traffic, which is reserved for American 
vessels, would be benefited by this exemption; but it 
appears to His Britannic Majesty’s government that 
it would be impossible to frame regulations which 
would prevent the exemption from resulting in a 
preference to American shipping and consequently in 
an infraction of the treaty. 

That is almost an admission that the specific 
exemption which the new law aims to confer is 
not, in the view of the protestants, a violation 
of the treaty, if it can be limited to the provision 
which alone the law aims to make. 

Mr. Roor voted against the canal bill, and is 
counted among those who consider that the bill 
was inconsistent with the treaty. Of course Mr. 
Root’s opinion in such a matter carries great 
weight. But we are not sure whether his objection 
was that what the law finally undertook to do— 
to remit tolls for coastwise ships—was a violation 
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of the treaty, or merely that the bill as drawn 
was not a practicable bill, and that under it the 
remission it aimed to grant could not be success- 
fully limited to bona fide coastwise vessels. 

The criticism of the law so far, however, has 
been, not that it was impracticable, but that it 
was perfidious; not that it would fail to draw.the 
line where it intended, but that its aim was faith- 
less and dishonest. 

We believe that many persons, including 
writers for and to the newspapers, who have taken 
this view, will come on fuller reading and further 
reflection to a different opinion. If the law is 
merely defective, it can be made right; amended, 
probably, so as to set at rest all reasonable British 
objections. 

The bill includes a collection of mighty inter- 
esting details, chief among them the provision for 
granting American registry to foreign-built ships 
not over five years old, owned by Americans, and 
not to be used in the coastwise trade. 


The Bull Moose Outlook and the Crops 

In New Bedford, Massachusetts, they have a 
saying that every year the profits of whale-fishing 
depend on the Western corn crop. They reason 
it out this way: if there’s plenty.of corn there 
will be plenty of hogs, and plenty of hogs means 
plenty of lard, and plenty of lard means low prices 
for whale oil. 

The connection between crops and politics is 
considerably simpler. Over on Cape Cod the 
main crop is cranberries, and when cranberries 
are plentiful and sell well the Republican ma- 
jority in the Cape district is usually considered 
safe. In general, good crops and good prices for 
them are unfavorable to agitators and demagogues. 
The papers say the cranberry crop will be short 
this year, but most crop reports are excellent, 
and if they are justified and nothing adverse hap- 
pens to prices, the West and South are not 
going to have very much time to spend at new 
party meetings. 

Heavy crops are not merely a telling argument 
for moderation—we don’t say logical, mind you, 
only telling—but they are more than that. They 
are an impediment to revolutionary oratory. Peo- 
ple profitably busy are loath to stop and listen to 
it, and they make a discouraging atmosphere for 
it. Better remember that when it comes to elce- 
tion forecasts. 


The Colonel and the Tariff 

Here are a few lines from the Boston Herala’s 
account of Mr. Roosrveit’s speech on Boston 
Common on August 17th: 

Once during his speech the Colonel touched upon 
the tariff, declaring that its benefits should not all 
stop at the front office. He asserted there should be 
a proportionate showing in the pay envelopes, crying 
out: 

“We want the prosperity passed down.” 

“How are you going to do it?” shouted a man on 
the outskirts of the crowd. 

“TI would have a tariff commission investigate,” 
came the answer. “ Where the tariff meant enormous 
profits I would have the commission see if the work- 
ingman’s conditions were being bettered; if the 
workers were receiving a just wage. If they found 
these things were not being done and if wages were 
not righted in six months, that tariff would be taken 
off entirely. That is feasible and just.” 


Isn’t that interesting! And how sweetly and 
frankly primitive the Colonel’s tariff ideas are! 
It is all a question of who shall get the money. 
If the right people get the money the tariff is 
a fine thing. Sound old Republican doctrine, to 
be sure! “Where the tariff means enormous 
profits,” the workman should have his modest 
dues. That’s all. Nothing about us folks that 
the “enormous profits” come out of. Nothing 
about us. The tariff-protected industries may 
have their will with us if only “the workers” 
get a “just wage.” That is feasible and just, 
but if wages are not right, or made right within 
six months, take that tariff off entirely! 

That the tariff-extorted money which must go 
into the right pockets or there will be trouble, 
comes out of the pockets of any of us, is a thought 
quite outside the scope of the Colonel’s considera- 
tions. 

That is one great trouble about the tariff. Its 
advocates get the notion, deep-seated and self- 
acting, that it produces the money that it dis- 
tributes. But it doesn’t. It only diverts it; 
diverts it, as the Colonel would, into favored 
channels. ’ 


Vehemently Expressed 

The Rev. Grorce CnatmMers Ricumonp, of 
Philadelphia, holds his opinions always with ardor 
and speaks them with fulminating emphasis. Pro- 
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testing in a letter to the Springfield Republican 
against attaching any weight to anything that the 
Hon. Bores Penrose may say about the Hon. 
Tueopore Roosevett, Mr. RicuMonp says: 

We know of no man in American public life to-day 
who comes nearer to a twentieth-century conception 
of the incarnation of the Divine Being in human 
form fit for the fulfilment of God’s purposes for us 
than Mr. ROOSEVELT. 

That is a little stronger than we are used to 
seeing it put, but perhaps no stronger than Mr. 
RicuMmonp is used to put things. And, to be sure, 
the gentlemen who are pleased with Mr. Roosr- 
VELT are pleased all the way through and don’t 
eare who knows it. 

It may be recalled that Mr. Ricumonp is the 
same gentleman who, about a year ago, was more 
vociferously displeased than any one else with the 
late Colonel Astor. THis censure is formidable, 
but, on the whole, less appalling than his praise. 


Wars of the Roses 
Penrose vs. RoosEvELT, and Jack Rose in the 
RosENTHAL ease. 


Put It in the Contract 

Mare Istanp, CALIForNIA, August 27th—That the 
Naval Department, despite protests by Senator WorKs 
and others, will punish seamen who refuse to undergo 
vaccination, was indicated here to-day by a despatch 
from Washington, which orders the confinement of J. 
M. HoLtoMAN, ordinary seaman, for one year at the 
Bremerton Navy-yard for refusing vaccination with 
typhoid virus. Hontoman is now confined on the 
prison-ship Manila——The Evening Post. 

No doubt vaccination with typhoid virus is a 
grand thing for an enlisted man; we think it is; 
but if one didn’t think so, and had enlisted with- 
out mention of it in the enlistment papers, he 
might be slow to consider it included among the 
perils that he had bargained to face. 

It may be, though, that nowadays enlisted men 
do agree to face the vaccinators. They should. 
The typhoid virus is one of the first perils an en- 
listed man would be likely to meet in war nowa- 
days, and he should meet it willingly. 

All the same, it seems rough on Hattoman to 
shut him up. If he is a sincere anti-vaccinationist, 
and armed with the arguments of his cult against 
all the serums, he will always be far more trouble 
than he is worth to the navy, and if the guard at 
Bremerton Navy-yard really knows his business 
he will lock him out. 


Debs Too 

Gene Dess also will run, not being willing to 
intrust to the Third Term Candidate, who has 
borrowed so much of his platform, the interests 
of the Socialists, whose leader he is. Dress says 
the Bull Moose party is a party of progressive 
capitalism, lavishly financed and shrewdly ad- 
vertised, and not at all the party for any sincere 
Socialist who wants to break the capitalists of 
their habit of “enslaving and robbing the 
workers.” 

Eucene takes a very depressed view of the 
present condition of the people of this country. 
We don’t think they would admit that his picture 
of them is a good likeness, but here’s to” hope that 
he will get such votes as are his. 


Dr. Tucker on Roosevelt 

President Tucker, lately of Dartmouth, has 
written out at length for the Congregationalist 
his reasons for voting for Tarr and not for 
Roosevett. For Mr. Roosrvertt at his best, he 
says, he had very much admiration and respect. 


But for Mr. RoosEvEit, committed to, or merged 
into Rooseveltism—that compound of personal egoism, 
political management, popular idolatry, and semi- 
religious enthusiasm—I have more distrust than re- 
spect. 

The obsession of a great man with himself goes very 
far toward neutralizing his greatness, for it betrays 
and brings to light qualities which are altogether 
lacking in greatness. 

Again he says: 

The keynote of Mr. Roosevett’s confession of faith 
was the centralization of power; the formula for the 
application of the principle was equally clear—intrust 
the power to me. 

Dr. Tucker is one of the most respected 
thinkers of New England. There are Rooseve.T 
men who will read his dispassionate opinions 
with uneasy recognition of their truth. 


Evasion 
On the cover of the Outlook: 
ARE THE JAPANESE HONEST 
BY GEORGE KENNAN 


Maybe. But that’s not the question. 





The Infinite Vanity 


’ THERE is nothing the Hermit likes better than to sit 
around the side corner of the hotel piazza and over- 
hear impersonal conversations that do not altogether 
belong to him. Monologues, of which he can have an 
ample supply at any moment, do not so much appeal 
to him because they so often degenerate into the per- 
sonal illustration, and what under the given circum- 
stances Tom Smitru’s wife’s second cousin did; while 
he in a vague way has gone off on a mental journey 
applying abstract principles to some one else. Then 
he is caught up suddenly by a compelling, “ Don’t you 
think so?” and is obliged to pretend that he is par- 
tially deaf, confess to being an absent-minded and un- 
mannerly creature, or else commit himself to points of 
view of which he is totally ignorant. 

It is much more to the point to sit still in the 
corner and overhear other people talk, and he was 
particularly glad that the two he was listening to 
this evening were the wizened, brown, old grand- 
mother and her granddaughter, wlio looked like one 
of those Botticelli angels that peer over the Blessed 
Virgin’s shoulder and help her to hold the pen with 
which she writes the Magnificat. The hermit himself 
was old, and the contradictions of youth interested him. 
The girl in question puzzled him by combining a 
pathetic droop of the mouth, long eyes with sleepy 
lids, a general air of wistful resignation, with a habit 
of light and futile conversation and much laughter. 
He had come to the conclusion that her soul had not 
yet put its own impress upon her features, and that 
what he saw in her face was a great inherited regret 
whose seal had been set in the blood by far-away 
ancestors. 

The sun was setting in color behind a jagged row 
of mountains. The girl was saying to her grand- 
mother: “It is too stupid, the way most women do 
their hair! You might think they never took up a 
hand-glass to look at their profiles. The object of 
having long hair that you can fasten onto your head, 
instead of cutting it short like a man’s, is that you 
can use it to balance the line of your nose and chin.” 
But the grandmother replied: “ Did you ever notice 
the difference between the way the sun sets in the 
mountains and the way it sets on the plains? In the 
flat lands you get a tremendous sense of extension and 
space and color; it is like the whole of a life looked 
back at from a distance; up here in the mountains, 
it is all so sudden: daylight; then a flash of color; 
then night. It is like the moments of heightened 
vitality that in the average life justify the dull 
stretches of drudgery.” 

“Of course, if you choose drudgery,” said youth. 

Then the girl who sat in the face of the fading 
sunset began telling her grandmother that she thought 
everything in her life pointed to a successful singer’s 
career. She explained that though she had avoided 
the grammar of languages, mathematics, and the 
classics in her education and had made her choices by 
intuition, she had always listened to sounds and had 
caught an early conversational knowledge of all the 
singing languages. 

“Can you sing to people who don’t care to hear 
you?” croaked the old lady. And then on top of that 
girl’s enthusiasm she added: “'The need to be loved 
and protected and admired before you can achieve 
belongs to one type of woman only, and she is not the 
opera-singer. The public success is not in the least 
the one who says: ‘I am a little shy, a little fright- 
ened, but if you will just believe in me and help me 
along, I can achieve.’ That is the incurably domestic 
type. The type that has to be taken care of. She has 
to have love before she can win her way. Some of 
the most exquisite talents are hidden just because 
they belong to that type that cannot overcome an 
indifferent public and so they can shine like Brown- 
Nn@’s star, only for a chosen few. Say what you will, 
there has to be a certain coarse fiber to a public suc- 
cess. She has to be willing to face not only public 
defeat with pluck, but to fight for favor. Would you 
be willing to do that?” 

“ Never,” said the girl. 

“Well,” the old lady croaked, “no life on earth is 
all the glory of the sunset. Don’t believe it. Life for 
most of us has glorious moments. That is all. Some- 
times these moments are what one calls inspiration, 
and they color an entire life, and as one looks back 
upon them one sees the transfusing marvel of a slow 
sunset over the plains; even a field of stubble is 
glorified and turned to cloth of gold. Sometimes the 
moments are unrelated to the rest of life; mere 
broken glimpses in a dull career like the sudden sun- 
set on the mountains. An instant of color and vitality 
and then the peace and resignation which is night.” 

Then the girl spoke up suddenly and asked, “ Grand- 
mother, does life justify itself?” 

The old lady chuckled. “ By instants,” she replied. 
“T am afraid you would hardly realize why if I 
tried to tell you about mine. They are not romantic 
or arresting in any way; but somehow they impressed 
themselves upon me and for the moment they pro- 
vided me with the heightened vitality which is in a 
way the justification of life. The first one I remem 
ber was connected with a child’s extension-table. I 
was a sedate child of slight expectations, which prob- 
ably argued a low vitality. I was sitting on the step 
oi a city house waiting for my nurse. It was my 
fifth birthday, but so far as I remember there had 
been no celebration. A wagon drew up and stopped 
at the white oblong stone which in those days people 
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placed in front of their sidewalks, I really don’t know 
why. The driver inquired if my father lived here. I 
went down, and seeing that the wagon contained a 
child’s chair and a child’s extension-table I began ex- 
plaining to the driver that these things could not pos- 
sibly belong here and that there was another family 
of the same name farther down the street. Just then 
my father came running down the steps and caught 
me up and tossed me and asked: ‘What! Don’t you 
like them?” There was a pause. The granddaughter 
said nothing, and then the old lady said, “ That was 
the first moment.” 

“Did you get a great deal of pleasure out of play- 
ing with them?” asked the girl. 

“T have no further recollection of them at all!” 
said the old lady. 

“That’s depressing,” said the girl. 
had better moments later.” 

“ The next one I remember seems to me as unrelated 
to the realities of life, as detached and unreasonable 
as the first,” laughed the old lady; “ it consisted in 
walking down an English lane, between hawthorn 
hedges, in the month of April, accompanied by a suc- 
cessful poet. I was carrying daffodils, the spring was 
in the air. England in April is a wonderful thing! 
I remember a general sensation of content with the 
weather, the fragrance of the daffodils, and—yes, 
with my hat and gown.” 

“T hope,” said the girl, “ they were blue.” 

“No; it was the time when we were all trying to be 
esthetic. I fear they were a dull sage green.” 

“Oh, grandmother!” murmured the girl. 
English shoes?” 

“T don’t remember,” replied the grandmother, “ but 
doubtless they were English shoes, and of that date 
with square toes and flat heels. However,” she con- 
tinued, “no one at that date would have admired 
your feet.” She looked at the long, slender, silk-clad 
foot with its pointed toe and high heel. 

“Well, what happened?” asked the girl. 

“Nothing at all. I forget where we started from 
or where we were going. It was the lane and the 
flowers, the sky and youth, the sudden uprush of lyric 
emotion for the moment, and all the rest is blotted 
out. There is a poem in my Leopardi, whom I cannot 
persuade you to read, called, ‘A Se Stesso,’ but the 
last line of it is simple enough even for your easily 
acquired Italian. It is, ‘ L’infinitd vanita del tutto.” 

“Do you mean that all the moments were vain?” 

“Not in the least. Not in the least. I am merely 
following out an analogy between the sunset and our 
perceptions. It is not given us to realize what we 
are or what we are doing all the time. Now and then 
in a flash we see ourselves from the outside as if the 
self stood off and contemplated its own ghost. Some 
moments leave traces. There was the moment when 
a great and influential man turned to me at the lunch- 
table in a big hotel and offered me the work I had 
longed for. Afterward, when I escaped and got off 
alone, I had to walk miles and miles to get rid of the 
excitement of it. It did not stand for any of the 
things I hoped or believed, any more than the other 
moments did. It was not the beginning of wealth, 
of fame, or of even the smallest success. But it meant 
industry, patience, learning about human nature, re- 
nunciation, and the power to educate you. So you see 
what the moments are. They are instants of 
heightened perception. They stand out as the colors 
in the sunset do, after a weary day and before the 
peace of night. I suppose in a great life, or a good 
life, the moment is never a personal hope or a selfish 
emotion. I suppose such lives have moments related 
in some way to the whole of existence. It is the 
moment when personality dissolves and the individual 
hopes sink into nothingness—when worldly failure or 
success is hardly to be counted as part and parcel of 
living. Such lives have the long, slow sunset of the 
plains, where one can look out over a whole lifetime 
of self-forgetting service; where each deed is done, not 
for oneself or one’s child, but with the racial conscience 
for the good of all. To such a one, the outstanding 
moments are divine inspiration, and as he looks back 
he can see how each day he was reducing the moral 
chaos about him to order, stamping his own sense of 
truth and right and mercy on the whirling universe 
about him. Such a life, however hard and monotonous, 
is colored like the stubble-field when one looks at it 
in the sunset. Our fleeting hopes are the merest 
vanity, but our instants of self-forgetfulness or sacri- 
fice seem strangely linked with immortality. That 
comes back with flashing reality as one looks back.” 

“Dear me,” said the girl, “when one boils down 
what you are saying to its essence it means no more 
than that if you are good you'll be happy—in a dull 
sort of way.” 

“Exactly,” thought the Hermit as he got up to go. 
And if you are not, there remains but l’infinita vanita 
del tutto. 


“T hope you 


“ And 





Correspondence 


COMPARISON RESENTED 
Zion City, {1u., August 17, ror2. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sm,—In your number of August 17, 1912, under 
heading of “ Progress of the Campaign,” you speak of 
the Rev. John Alexander Dowie as having “ played so 
successfully upon the emotions of multitudes,” in con- 
nection with Mr. Roosevelt and his third party. 

Zion people (Dowie’s followers) ask: How dare you 
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connect that Bull Moose with that man of God who 
was Elijah! 

Mr. Roosevelt, has told the people of many things 
to reform, but he has never told them how to reform. 
In fact, were he elected President (although we need 
have no fear of that), all his reforms would be to his 
and the trusts’ advantage and not to the people. 

John Alexander Dowie, and also his present suc- 
cessor, Wilbur Glenn Voliva, told the people of the 
problems of to-day and also the only way to solve 
them—that is, get right with God and your fellow- 
men. Live up to the Bible, and be an all-around 
Christian. Strive to live a pure and holy life and to 
follow in the footsteps of our King, who is King of 
Kings. I am a‘ “Theocrat,” a member of the party 
which believes that “Where God Rules, Man Pros- 
pers,” and in “ The Rule of God in Everything ”; but 
until my (the Theocratic) party has a national ticket 
in the field I will support the Republican party 
and its candidates and principles; first, because the 
Democratic party has shown what it would do by the 
present Congress if it were in power; second, because 
the henpecked Bull Moose party platform is all hot 
air; and, third, because the G. O. P. is the only party 
with sound principles in its platform. 

You also predict that Roosevelt’s vote will run into 
the millions, but I assure you that the United States 
will see another safe and sane four years under Taft 
and Sherman, and that Wilson will come in second, 
and that the only States Roosevelt can count on carry- 
ing are California, Kansas, and possibly Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia. 

. Iam, sir, 
CLARENCE WILBUTLER DopsoN. 


DOCTORS NEEDED 
ALLENHURST, N. J., August 24, 1912. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The election of medical men as Progressive 
candidates for the Assembly in the Ist, 6th, 17th, and 
2lst districts in Kings County, New York, would 
indicate anticipated sickness in the Bull Moose family 
the coming fall. Why not nominate an apothecary— 
one of the Shakespearean type, who can be depended 
on at the critical moment—and an undertaker, in the 
2d and 3rd districts, in order to complete a working 
organization. I am, sir, 

C. B. OTs. 





The Suppression of Theodore 


“The news columns are closed to us.”—Theodore 
Roosevelt at Providence. 


I’ve pranced around the country forty-seven thousand 
miles, 

And passed across the footlights quite a million 
frowns and smiles; 

I spoke eight million words one day, nine million more 
the next, 

And on the whole got off at least ten thousand rearas 
of text; 

I’ve swatted gvery one in sight with my old knotted 
stick, 

And not a foeman in the land but got a good swift 
kick— 

And yet in spite of all of this in this decadent age 

Nobody ever reads of me on any printed page! 


I’ve screwed my face up in a knot that scared whole 
States to death; 

I really cannot say how much I’ve spent in line of 
breath, 

But if it could be gathered up in one big hurricane 

*fwould blow the planets all so far they’d ne’er be 
seen again; 

I’ve proved that everybody who opposes my belief 

Is malefactor, liar, not to use such terms as thief— 

And yet—'tis quite significant—no mention do you 
see 

In any morning paper of my cause, my crowd, or me! 


I’ve struck a thousand attitudes on every stump and 


stage; 

I’ve corrugated up my brow, and bellowed in my rage. 

There’s nothing in this universe my arrows have not 
hit, 

And not a day has ever passed that I’ve not thrown 
a fit. 

I’ve made more noise than any man who’s run for 
President; 

I’ve smashed ten thousand tables with my gestures 
eloquent— 

And yet for all you ever read in papers of the day 

I might as well have never been, or had a word to 
say! 


In Europe I’m a famous man, and down in Afrikee 

The animals e’en quake with fear when some one 
speaks of me; 

The very mention of my name from Cape Town to 
Algiers 

Sends yaks and roaring lions to the woods with 
tingling ears. 

I lead a party made of folks all worthy of the crown, 

All of them individuals of worthiest renown— 

Yet not a single paper ever prints a paragraph 

Of news about my purpose, or requests my photograph! 


They’re trying to suppress me! and to keep me in 
the dark, 

To drown me in sheer silence, and deflect me from 
my mark. 

A vile and low conspiracy is patent everywhere, 

And malefactors infamous, like cowards in their lair, 

Are spending sums stupendous in an effort mad to 
t 


To firs my name and utterance out of the public eye! 

Tt is indeed a question—one we cannot well ignore— 

Why is it no one ever prints a line on Theodore? 
Horace Dopp GASTIT. 
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PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 


WEEK ENDING August 29, 1912. 

WE confess a liking for SAMSON, the son of MANOAH 
of the tribe of Dan; he who got tangled up with a 
lady of Sorek and lost his locks. If the Philistines 
used him as the top-liner in a one-night stand and 
thought they had the laugh on him, he retaliated 
very neatly and the last laugh was with him. When 
Samson pulled the pillars of the temple about the 
ears of his*gibing audience, he won even if he had to 
pay forfeit. 

Senator Penrose has very successfully played the 
role of Samson. Mr. PENROSE is down and out so far 
as the boss-ship of Pennsylvania is concerned, and Mr. 
PENROSE knows it. But in going down he will bury 
a great many other persons under the ruins, including 
the entire Republican party and about all there is to 
the Bull Moose party. After the Senate investigating 
committee has finished with the work that has been 
intrusted to it, we imagine that the list of mangled 
and crushed reputations will be large. It is possible 
that Mr. Penrose will be numbered among these 
casualties, but even though politically extinct he 
will no doubt think the price paid is none too high. 
If he cannot regain his lost power he will at least 
have the satisfaction of knowing that he is not being 
ferried across the political Styx unaccompanied. 

If ever man ripped the lid off and threw the frag- 
ments into the junk-heap, Senator PENROSE did when 
he made his personal explanation. For about five 
minutes the adherents of the third-termer in Congress 
were extremely well satisfied. The PENROSE explana- 
tion, they say, was lame. It proved nothing. It was 
easy enough for PENRosE to make up the story of a 
Standard Oil political contribution, and while he was 
about it to drag in that other $100,000 for good 
measure was equally as easy. Let ArcHBOLpD be called, 
said PeENRosE. Very good; ARCHB°LD was called and 
substantiated PENROSE, but that was: quite to be ex- 
pected. ARCHBOLD, of course, would back up PENROSE, 
so after ARcHBOLD had been heard the story was no 
stronger than it was at first. 

The guerrilla chieftain got busy and employed his 
usual cuttlefish tactics. “When I hit I hit hard,” 
swaggered the Colonel. How the Bull-Moosers, with 
PERKINS and FLINN leading the chorus, yelled. “Good 
boy!” they cried. “ Paste him again! Sock him in the 
jaw!” “PENROSE is a liar,” screamed the Colonel, 
“and there is nothing more to be said. Haven’t I 
written letters to myself certifying to my own charac- 
ter? Any one who would ,doubt me is more than 
ever a liar.” When it was suggested to the sole 
proprietor and manager of the world’s greatest at- 
traction under one tent, Armageddon the Peaceful, that 
perhaps he would like to appear before the Senate 
committee and answer the unveracious Mr. PENROSE 
and the perfidious Mr. ARcHBOLD he grew indignant. 
The idea was absurd, ridiculous, not to be consid- 
ered for one moment. Enough and more than enough 
had been said. PENROSE had been impaled on his 
own hook and might be left there, a warning to all 
malefactors. 

If the game had been played according to the old 
rules it would have ended then and there, but PENROSE 
revised the rules. When he proposed that there should 
be a sweeping investigation, not only into the campaign 
of 1904, but before and after, including, among other 
things, the relations of Mr. PERKINS with one THEO- 
DORE ROOSEVELT and the money paid for the ROOSEVELT 
primaries and the cost of securing delegates to the 
Republican convention, it suddenly dawned on the 
Bull Moose and his agents in the Senate that from 
having blithely started out to hunt sparrows they 
were suddenly being hunted by lions. The Progressives 
did their best to choke off any investigation; the 
ridiculous Mr. HeysurN, of Idahe, turgidly declaimed 
against setting a bad example to the rising generation 
by trying to find out how much reliance could be 
placed on the statement of an ex-President, and Mr. 
HEYBURN gave a feeble imitation of a filibuster. At 
that game he is no match for Senator PENROSE and 
Senator La Fot.ette. They threatened not an imita- 
tion, but a real filibuster, unless the investigation they 
demanded was granted. The Progressives were forced 
to yield, and the investigation is to be held next month, 


With a month’s grace it is extraordinary how valiant 
the Bull Moose has become. Having made certain that 
he could not be heard for some time, he at once in- 
sisted on telling his story the very next day. The 
Colonel is always courageous when there is no enemy 
in sight. When there was a chance to be heard the 
Colonel’s indignation knew no bounds. He was unable 
to contain himself, and to relieve his feelings he poured 
out his burning words to his stenographer. Type- 
writers at Sagamore Hill have been working over- 
time. Words, words, and still more words have flowed 
from Oyster Bay in a muddy stream. Explanations 
pile up mountain high. The oftener the Colonel opens 
his mouth the deeper he mires himself. 

He has been compelled to shift his ground so often 
that his deluded devotees fear he will finally end by 
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confessing everything. First he says no contribution 
was made by the Standard Oil Company, then he 
admits having been informed that a contribution was 
made and that he ordered it returned; then he pro- 
fesses utter ignorance of Mr. ARCHBOLD’s contribution 
until Mr. PENROSE made his speech. You are not quite 
sure whether the Colonel admits or denies or is merely 
denying his admission or admitting his denial. As 
further statements are promised and the typewriters 
are running smoothly, there is a beautiful time ahead 
for whoever is trying to keep up with the Colonel. 

The Colonel is on surer ground when he falls back 
on the well-tried tactics that have been so successful 
in the past but now have lost some of their terror. 
“T do not for one moment believe that Mr. ARCHBOLD’s 
testimony is truthful,’ the Colonel remarks. Quite 
naturally he would not believe in its truth, for it is 
a little habit the Colonel has never to believe in any- 
body’s truthfulness when the truth is inconvenient. 
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PENBOSE, of course, is guilty of “deliberate and wil- 
ful, falsehood,” of “infinite baseness,” and the old 
familiar abuse once again is turned on. Of course the 
third-termer cannot resist the opportunity to use the 
showman’s methods and exploit himself. “I am the 
man whom the PrENRoses and the ARCHBOLDS most 
dread in public life,” he says, throwing out his chest 
and basking in the light of his own virtuous halo. 
But how about the PERKINSES and the FLINNS? They 
have no fear of the Great Reformer, at least not at 
present. The time for cashing in has not yet come; 
when the swag is to be divided we may find out what 
PERKINS and FLINN think of ROOSEVELT, just as we 
now know what Roosevrit thinks of PENROSE and 
PENROSE thinks of Roosevett. They held different 
views eight years ago. PENROSE was good enough for 
ROOSEVELT then and was thanked by him for his great 
services in the campaign. 


When the Senate committee takes up the investiga- 
tion, among other things it will examine into the 
transaction between Mr. Roosevett and Mr. HARRIMAN 
regarding the raising of $260,000 in the 1904 cam- 
paign. The third-termer is preparing his defense, and 
he is now ready to bring forward a witness to testify 
in his behalf. Mr. WiLttAm Logs, by the grace of 
President Tarr Collector of the Port of New York, 
but who was Mr. RooSEVELT’s secretary when he was 
President, is the witness on whom Mr. ROOSEVELT will 
tely to clear himself. According to interviews in 
numerous newspapers, Mr. Loeg was present at the 
time Mr. Harriman made his visit to the White 
House. “I made it a point always to be present when 
Mr. HARRIMAN was received by the President,” Mr. 
Loes offered in explanation. Mr. HarrtmaN—Mr. 
Logs again being the authority—told the President 
that the State campaign was in a bad way, and he 
entreated the President to use his influence with Mr. 
CorTELyou to let the State Committee have funds. 
Mr. RoosEvELT promptly agreed to this request and 
instructed Logg to call up Mr. Cortetyou and tell 
him to give the State Committee money. 

Mr. HarrIMAn’s charges were made six years ago. 
At that time Mr. Roosevert furnished a long and 
elaborate defense, supporting his position by docu- 
mentary evidence. He called no witness in corrobora- 
tion. Repeatedly sin¢e then he has been compelled 
to defend himself, and invariably he has relied upon 
his letters in his attempt to discredit Mr. HARRIMAN. 
A cautious man who has a habit of stating things with 
great exactness, Mr. HARRIMAN, who wrote letters and 
made statements in regard to the matter, never men- 
tioned that the conversation he had with the Presi- 
dent was held in the presence of a third person. Mr. 
Logs has remained silent for six years, although dur- 
in, that time he has seen his beloved chief aspersed, 
for according to Mr. Lorg Mr. HARRIMAN traduced 
President RoosEveLt and told an untruth when he 
declared that he was asked by the President to raise 
funds for the campaign. And a dozen words from 
Mr. Lorg would have confounded Mr. HARRIMAN and 
forever put an end to the story. Yet Mr. Loep re- 
mained silent all during Mr. HARRIMAN’s lifetime and 
only now opens his mouth. It is the most curious 
instance on record of unnecessary silence, for there was 
no reason why Mr. Loep should not in the first place 
have made known that he was present at the inter- 
view and have refuted Mr. HARRIMAN. And it throws 
a remarkable sidelight on Mr. Roosevett’s foresight. 
Anticipating there might be use for a witness, he has 
one on hand, and he keeps him bottled up for six 
years. When Mr. ROooSEVELT’s word is questioned 
he ‘produces a letter; when doubt is thrown on the 
genuineness of a letter he waves his hand and, lo! a 
witness appears. Remarkable man, Mr. ROOSEVELT. 


Perhaps it is not surprising Mr. Tarr should be 
betrayed by his friend, but he might at least expect 
loyalty from his subordinates. 


Mr. PENROSE has told some of his political intimates 
that when the committee gets to asking the Colonel 
about the Standard Oj! contributions he will also be 
given an opportunity to tell what he knows about 





large contributions made hy certain railway companies, 
and the generosity of trusts other than the Standard 
Oil in helping to fill his campaign chest. In Wash- 
ington the story goes that the Colonel is very seriously 
disturbed, and perhaps well he may be, Mr. PENROSE, 
in the language of the Colonel’s favorite sport, is what 
is known as an ugly customer, and when he puts the 
gloves on he is very apt to knock his antagonist all 
about the ring. When the Colonel comes to Washing- 
ton to testify he will be put under oath, and the fact 
that he is an ex-President will not give him any con- 
sideration at the hands of the men who are anxious 
to establish the truth, Then there is Mr."La FoL.erre, 
who has a long score to settle with the Colonel and 
who thinks he sees in this investigation a chance to 
begin to square accounts. And not to be forgotten 
- is our dear Brother Hearst, who has taken the trouble 
to notify the Colonel that if he does not tell all he 
knows, then Mr. Hearst, the unselfish, will be under 
the painful necessity of filling up the little gaps in the 
testimony. So that what between PENRosE and LA 
FotteTre and Hearst and a few others, it is not to 
be wondered at that the Colonel should feel a trifle 
nervous. Still, until we are told how many letters 
the Colonel has in those wonderful files of his that the 
invaluable Logs knows all about, and how many more 
witnesses the Colonel can produce out of the air, we 
should not like to bet that the Colonel will not be 
able to prove that Senator La FoLLetre was the man 
to whom Mr. ArcHsorp paid that $100,000, or that 
Mr. Tarr was given the money to be returned to the 
Standard Oil Company’s cashier, 


What a pity the dictagraph wasn’t invented during 
the Rooseveltian White House régime; but perhaps it 
was, and that -is another precious secret that the 
secretive Mr. Loes has kept to spring on an always 
unsuspecting public. 


When Mr, Roosrvett has got all his witnesses prop- 
erly lined up and rearranged his files and written 
a few more letters of explanation, he will perhaps find 
time to call the attention of Mr. Gtorce W. PERKINS 
to the shocking state of affairs existing at the plant 
of the Osborne Twine Company at Auburn, New 
York, which is one of the most important branches 
of the International Harvester Company, of which 
Mr. Georcze W. PERKINS is such an influential mem- 
ber. The disgraceful conditions existing at Auburn 
have been made public through the evidence taken by 
the State Factories Investigating Committee, and they 
are shameful in the extreme. The law requires that 
seats shall be provided for the workers, but the un- 
fortunate women and children employed by Mr. PrEr- 
KINS were required to stand; the law requires that 
the dust in the mills shall be carried away by ex- 
hausts, but the people who are compelled to work for 
Mr. PERKINS were forced to breathe air so heavy with 
dust that they contracted tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases. Women and young children worked for long 
hours, many of them at night, at starvation wages 
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in badly lighted and unventilated rooms. Accidents 
were frequent. Women had to drag heavy bundles of 
hemp; little children were taxed far beyond their 
strength. KAtTIx NELSON, 2 Polish girl of seventeen, 
told the committee that she goes to work at seven in 
the morning and finishes at six in the evening, with 
fifteen minutes for lunch; that her duties are to put 
twine on a machine and take it off; and during the 
entire time that she is at work she has to stand, as 
she is not allowed to sit down; and for her week’s 
work she gets between seven and eight dollars, ac- 
cording to the output of her machine. Other young 
girls and some married women with children gave the 
same testimony. They are supposed to be paid by the 
piece, but none of them knew the piece-work rate 
and had to take whatever they found in their envelopes 
on pay-day. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


In his speech made at Chicago Mr. ROOSEVELT said 
that “the public has a right to complete knowledge 
of the facts of work,” and he maintained that “as a 
people we cannot afford to let any group of citizens or 
any individual citizen live or labor under conditions 
which are injurious to the common welfare ”; and the 
Progressive platform insists that women must not be 
permitted to work at night, nor must they be allowed 
to work more than eight hours during the day. So 
much for speeches and platforms for public consump- 
tion, but when it comes to a practical application of 
high-sounding phrases that is another story. The 
Harvester Trust is financing the Bull Moose campaign, 
and the unfortunate women and girls and little chil- 
dren who work in the trust’s workshops have to pay 
for it. Mr, Roosevert told the country that Mr. 
PERKINS was supporting the Progressive party be- 
cause he wanted to make this country a better place 
for his children. If Mr. Roosevert and Mr. PERKINS 
would drop a little of their Pecksniffian cant and at- 
tend to the things at hand, they might make this 
country not only a better place for their own children, 
but also for a great many other children. A mill 
where children have to work for ten hours and are 
not permitted to sit down, where they work all night 
for a starvation wage and may or may not be cheated 
out of some part of their miserable earnings at the 
end of the week, is not a very good place in which to 
live even for Mr, PERKINS’s children. 

And yet Miss JANE ADDAMS, who has done so much 
for little children, has been led captive into the Bull 
Moose lair. 


President Tarr has signed the Panama Canal Dill. 
Before the President signed the bill it was “ semi- 
officially ” announced at various times that: 

The President would sign the bill; 

The President would not sign the bill; 

The President might sign the bill; 

The President would sign the bill if—; 

The President would not sign the bill unless—; 

The President thought that the bill was—; 

The President thought that the bill was not—; 

But the President signed the bill. It took three 
Cabinet meetings, two of them with luncheons on the 
side, and a special message to Congress, which Con- 
gress treated with characteristic indifference, and a 
long memorandum, before this momentous decision was 
reached. 

Meanwhile the enemies of business in Congress are 
happy. By the passage of the bill they have done 
their best still further to prevent the upbuilding of 
the American merchant marine, they have created ad- 
ditional embarrassment for the railroads, and they 
have tossed a treaty in a blanket; all of which their 
deluded constituents will regard..as statesmanship of 
the highest order, 


Senator DILLincHam’s elaborate’ Immigration bill 
has been carefully tucked away until next session. 
Too much dynamite to be safely handled before a 
Presidential election. 


Governor WILSON shows his good sense and judg- 
ment and a proper conception of the dignity of a 
candidate seeking the Presidency in deciding that he 
will not engage in an extended speaking tour with the 
accompaniment of brass bands and all the other circus 
features. “My private judgment,” he says, “is that 
extended stumping tours are not the most effective 
method of conducting a campaign.” In that he is 
perfectly correct, Any man who is a candidate for the 
Presidency, or, for that matter, has done anything that 
for a moment makes him peculiarly notorious or 
peculiarly infamous, can command an audience, for 
it is a free show and Americans love a circus even 
more keenly than the Romans did, but it is doubtful 
if-any speech ever changed a single vote. 


The announcement from Democratic headquarters 
that the name of every contributor of a dollar or 
more will be made public on September 10th, and 
thereafter every week until the day of the election, 
will be grateful news to those persons who hope there 
will never be another campaign so money-tainted as 
that which led to Mr, Roosrvent’s election in 1904, 
Mr. Roosevett has always been a tremendous friend 
of publicity for campaign contributions —when he 
was not a candidate. It has not yet been announced 
from the Bull Moose headquarters that a list of con- 
tributors will be made, but now is Mr. RoosEvEtt’s 
opportunity to help a little in the purification of 
politics. Let us have the full list, dates, names, and 
amounts. Let us know whether it is the people or the 
plutocrats who are investing in Bull Moose stock. 
Mr. Tart, of course, would have to follow suit, and 
it would be interesting for the first time in American 
politics to know who is putting up for the various 
candidates and the money in the hands of the national 
committees at every stage of the campaign. 


Straw votes all point in the direction of the election 
of Governor Witson, and Democratic headquarters 
naturally make much of them, which is’ good enough 
in its way, for the public has a childish appetite for 
such things, but straw votes and post-card polls and 
other similar devices to test public sentiment are 
rather uncertain guides. Democrats may feel certain 
that Governor Wiison will be the next President of 
the United States, but it is the part of wisdom to 
take nothing for granted and continually to remember 
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that Mr. Turopore ROOSEVELT is going to have a very 
large vote next November. Mr. Tart is a far less 
dangerous opponent than the beneficiary of Standard 
Oil generosity. 


Has the Republican National Committee contracted 
a ease of sleeping sickness? The hookworm committee 
has officially certified that the best cure for sleeping 
sickness is oil, just plain ordinary kerosene; and this 
report was made before recent events showed the many 
uses to which oil can be put. It is another instance 
of the President’s bad luck that the pipe-line which 
ran between the RoosEveLT headquarters and the lower 
end of Broadway in 1904 is no longer in working order, 


The session of Congress which has just closed, the 


longest since 1894, has resulted in very little important 
legislation, which is perhaps not surprising when there 
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is a Democratic majority in the House and no party 
has a majority in the Senate. Nominally the Repub- 
licans are in the majority in the Upper House, actually 
they are at the mercy of the Progressives, who hold 
the balance of power between the Republicans and the 
Democrats. The most important legislative act of 
the session is the Panama Canal bill, which threatens 
to involve a long-drawn-out diplomatic dispute with 
Great Britain and finally a reference to arbitration 
if the Senate will consent. Both Republicans and 
Democrats professed to be in favor of tariff revision, 
but the tariff legislation failed because of the refusal 
of the President to sign the bills that passed the House 
and had the support of the Democrats and Progressives 
in the Senate. Both the Metal and Wool bills were 
passed by the House over the President’s veto, but in 
the Senate the action of the President was sustained, 
which made it useless for the Democrats to attempt 
further tariff legislation. The only hope for a reduc- 
tion of excessive tariff duties is the election next 
November of a Democratic President and a Democratic 
majority in Congress, 

From almost the beginning of the session until very 
nearly the closing days committees of the House in- 
vestigated men and things with results that justified 
neither the time nor the money expended, although 
perhaps the time of the average member of Congress 
has no money value. The Democrats went fishing, 
but they lost their bait and did not even bring back 
a minnow. No grave scandals were uncovered and no 
great political capital was created. The Steel Trust 
investigation, the most important of all, brought out 
a lot of interesting information, but it was not of a 
character to form the topic of daily conversation, Con- 
gress did some things it ought not to have done and 
did not do those things it should have done. The 
withholding of further appropriations for the Tariff 
Board was a mistake and so was the attempt to abolish 
the Commerce Court. The President was perfectly 
right in refusing the recall of judges to be worked 
in that underhand way; he is to be thanked for having 
refused to permit the tenure of civil-service employees 
to be limited to seven years, which would have re- 
stored the infamous spoils system; he showed good 
sense in vetoing a spiteful slap at General Woop. 
Congress did nothifig with the currency, a subject 
that cannot much longer be ignored; it refused to 
permit the passage of the bill for a constitutional 
amendment limiting the Presidency to a single term, 
and for this the friends of Mr. Roosrvetr both in 
House and Senate are responsible; it passed finally a 
Parcels Post bill, but it is a very clumsy measure 
and will have to be thoroughly reconstructed before 
it works successfully. Considering that this is a Presi- 
dential year, perhaps we ought to be thankful that 
Congress did even moderately well. 


Maine votes next Monday; and it is not to be for- 
gotten that on one occasion 

‘Maine went 

Hell bent 

For Governor KENT, 
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The Eye of the 





ship 


By W. S. H., ex-eLookKout Man 


A QUESTION from the forecastle: The “ Titanic” 

was lost on a clear night. What were her look- 
out men doing that they did not see the iceberg? 
Other ships will be lost in clear and foul weather. 
Will this same question be asked then? 





CES ESILL, take the lookout!” orders the 
(735 first officer from the forepeak. 

ci “ Aye, aye, sir!” I sing out, drop- 
Veal ping a shore line and starting on the 
run for the foot of the foremast. 

Tired as I am from want of sleep 
2 and port wear, there is a thrill to 
this order which no man who has 
received it can ever forget. It means 
to me not only the beginning of sea-watches, but the 
beginning of a sea duty as vividly fascinating as it is 
severely trying. 

I leap upon the lower rounds of the iron ladder, 
broad as two hands, on the after side of the mast, 
climb until I swing into the lookout, the crow’s-nest, 
a little tower of iron and canvas, gripped midway to 
the forward side of the mast. 

Here, one hundred and twenty feet above the sea, 
forty feet above the bridge deck, my waking hours of 
the voyage are to be spent in reporting vessels, obstruc- 
tions, spying out dangers ahead, keeping my vigil in 
sunlight, starlight, in all weather, while the passengers 
I now see thronging the broad decks below are asleep. 

Once I recover my breath after my climb to this 
dizzy height I begin making fast the canvas cover 
which surrounds the iron framework of the lookout to 
protect the lower half of the body from the force of 
the wind. The head, shoulders, and waist are quite 
unprotected, so that sound and sight may not be inter- 
yupted. There is just room for me to stand up, and 
no seat to rest on. 

Just as I finish making the canvas fast enough to 
keep the tremendous winds that blow at this height 
from breaking it out and blowing it away, four bells 
tinkle on the bridge. I strike as many on the huge 
ship’s bell above my head. Then the ship’s siren 
bellows warning to other craft in the river off the 
pier-head. I see a scurrying of the passengers, quick 
embraces of friends taking leave; I hear the shouts of 
gangs of longshoremen hauling in the last trunks and 
express packages, taking in the shore gang-planks. I 
see the captain and the pilot on the bridge. 

“The tide is making, sir!” calls the port captain 
from the string-piece, standing by to see that the big 
ship gets out of her dock in safety. 

Then I hear orders, spoken quickly, sharply, “ Let 
go!” “Steady there!” I see the tug-boats swarming 
fore and aft, along the huge steel sides, like so many 
buzzing flies. I see shore lines being cast off and 
hauled in by the sailors. The sound comes to me of 
tugs panting and shrieking wildly, viciously pulling 
and pushing at the great hulk. The water is churned 
foul in the slip; I see the piers recede; I hear a loud 
report, as of a rifle exploded. I see a longshoreman 
double up and sink back beneath the string-piece. A 
hawser, thick as a man’s ankle, has parted under the 
strain, and cut him down. 

The cable parted, the ship’s head swings off with 
the tide, the tug-boats rush to the rescue, snort, and 
push at her with redoubled vigor, until the immense 
mass is got into the middle of the river and her nose 
turned seaward, so that she can proceed under her own 
steam. 


Eight bells go on the bridge. I strike mine with a 
will, making each one resound through the whole 
ship. They stir me as a signal at the post. Our race 
against time, against wind and wave, against ice and 
fog and collision, is well under way. 

The propellers, whirling and tearing in the water 
astern, send a vibration through the whole ship. The 
foremast suddenly quivers, shakes, and jerks, as if 
struck at the heart. The wind becomes colder, 
sharpens, stings my face, whizzes about my ears, 
penetrates the woolen stitches in my guernsey, chills 
the warmth of an April sun on my body. 

“Well, we’re off, shipmate!” It is the voice of 
Holland, my relief from the starboard watch. I point 
out the sails and smokes I have already reported to 
the bridge. ‘‘ An’ sure we’ll show our stacks to a hun- 
dred o’ them by night,” he calls, as I skin down the 
ladder and go forward to the fo’e’s’le, two decks below 
daylight, to my dinner. 


The port watch is gathered at the mess-table, eating 
ravenously. After my meal I clamber into my bunk 
to try to sleep for the next four hours, my watch 
below. I had not slept well in port, because of the 
disturbance made by fights between drink-laden sailors 
coming aboard in the early morning hours. I fall to 
sleep, soothed by the rush of the waters about the bow. 

After my sleep I stand my short watch of two 
hours preceding the dog-watch. During this time 
aloft I sight a water-logged timber dead ahead, report 
it before it snags our propellers, go below, eat my 
supper, and sleep again until eight bells, eight o’clock, 
when my four hours of the night watch are to begin. 


“Come now, all you sleepers!” A tin pan banged 
on the ladder sends a deafening noise throughout the 
fo’e’s’le. “Come now! Eight bells! Port watch on 
deck!” It is the voice of the diver, the boatswain’s 
assistant, calling us to duty. | 

While the watch is rousing I slip along the steerage- 
deck amidships to get a supply of tea from the pantry 
steward. He declares that we are using more than 
our allowance and concludes with the remark that the 
sailors in this ship are “a lot of unwashed bums,” and 
gives a chance expression of opinion by the captain as 
his authority. I threaten to go to the chief steward, 
however, and finally get the tea, to be used to warm 
us in the middle watch, 


When I leave the foul air of the fo’e’s’le and go to 
the foot of the foremast, the stars are beginning to 
shine with steady light, the still shadows of night are 
stealing across the sea. The cool air and the welcome 
sound of the ship flying along over smooth waves puts 
me in great good-humor, and at the first stroke of 
eight bells I climb swiftly, nimbly, up the ladder to 
the lookout. 

As soon as Holland goes down, “Swim” clambers 
up. He is to be my companion for the first two hours 
of the watch, it being the custom in our ship to have 
an able seaman from the watch on deck in the look- 
out at night as an assistant to the regular man. The 
pleasant breeze out of the east, as the ship speeds 
against it, whistles and hums in the shrouds with 
the roar of a hurricane. “ Swim” stands beside me, 
and together we sweep the horizon, eight points to port, 
eight to starboard, the domain of the lookout. 

“Tis sure too cold to face that wind,” says “ Swim ” 
finally, dropping down and huddling in the bottom of 
the lookout. “I’m that tired, what with that haulin’ 
in and payin’ out in this hulk,” he continues, “ I’d part 
with me soul for a good sleep. What d’ye think. the 
watch on deck is doin’? Messing with life-boat gear! 
A fine chance to get boats over the side and clear away 
with a sea runnin’, They’d be smashed up and the 
passengers spilled out and drowned like rats.” 

When one bell goes I am searching the darkening sea 
for obstructions ahead. As I sing out “One bell! 

















Here my waking hours of the voyage 
are spent keeping vigil in all weather 


All’s well!” “ Swim ” does not sing out in his turn. A 
vigorous kick in the ribs brings him up, singing out 
lustily. 

““A fine job you'll make of this lookout,” I tell him, 
* going to sleep in the early night-watch. You stand to 
get hauled up before the chief and docked two days’ pay.” 

“Tf they want a man’s work, let ’em pay a man’s 
wages,” he answers, unconcernedly. “They say there 
ain’t no more call for sailor-men in steam nowadays. 
So give ’em what they looks for, I say. Give ’em deck- 
hands.” 

The watch wears on until four bells, when “ Swim ” 
is relieved by one “ Happy,” who serenely takes his 
post in the bottom of the lookout and lights his pipe, 
in spite of strict orders to the contrary, since near-by 
lights disturb the accuracy of vision. 

So heavily does time now drag that I myself be- 
come quite sleepy and begin to long for the hot tea and 
the warm bunk below. At six bells we pick up and 
glide by a tramp steamer, rising and falling with the 
sea we plow through. Then I have no more company 
but the stars. I fall to counting the men on the decks 
below, holystoning and washing down. Seven bells 
finds me almost dozing. I bring up against the rail 
with a vicious, uncomfortable start. The blithe 
*“ Happy ” stows away his pipe, and we sing out in our 
changing turn: “Seven bells! All’s well!” More 
waiting and watching, fighting drowsiness, and we 
are at last relieved, reporting “no lights, no orders ” 
to the men of the starboard watch. I almost drop 
down the ladder, such is my eagerness to get a cup of 
tea and some sleep. 


“Now, all you sleepers!” A bang, bang, bang 
thunders on the ladder. It is the diver, calling the 
port watch. I quake as I hear this dreaded call to 
duty. However, I get up and drink some hot tea and 
eat some bread and meat. As I prepare for my night 
watch of the beginning of the third day out, the mid- 
watch from 12 m. to 4 A.M., the most trying of all the 
watches, some one says the fog is thick and cold and 
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wet, that if the captain does not slow down in it we 
may yet make a record run. 

When I reach the deck I feel strangely confused. I 
cannot see a fathom’s length, so thick is this rolling 
vapor that fills the air, blocking the vision like a 
solid body. It breaks like a blanket the stinging wind 
ordinarily made by the ship’s speed. The ship’s fog- 
horn forces through it a dull, oppressive roar that 
drowns all other sound. The instant of intermission 
between the horn’s roar has the quietness of a dol- 
drum’s lull. The huge waves jumping over the bow, 
as the ship drives into them, seem to wash down the 
deck and into the alleyways with the gentle trill of 
a brook in the pasture. I wade through one, over the 
slippery decks, toward the mast, groping in the fog 
as if in a dream. I have no distinct sense of motion. 
I seem an incorporeal body suspended, floating in this 
whitish substance. The touch of the mast is clammy 
and dead, bringing a vague sense of apprehension. My 
hands and feet slip on the wet rungs of the ladder. I 
climb and climb, slowly, uncertainly, in bewilderment. 
The fog swarms in cold circles about me, clinging 
insidiously to my face and clothing. I nearly fall at 
the top rung by trying to climb farther up the mast, 
above the lookout. I hang on in fearful suspense, then 
wring myself loose from the ladder and climb stiffly 
into the lookout, to relieve my man. 

“ Bridge orders are to keep a sharp lookout for ice!” 
shouts Holland, close to my ear. “ Three ships in sight 
before the fog settled,” he adds, giving me their direc- 
tions, and then disappears as totally as if he had 
dropped to the deck. My watch-mate is “ Soogi,” a 
third man having been sent to stand lookout in the 
forepeak. 

In the lookout the fog is still dense. It covers and 
hides completely the sky and sea. There is here, how- 
ever, a slight sensation of motion, caused by the long 
sweep of the masts to port and starboard, as the 
ship’s bottom rolls to the sea. I feel like a child 
rocked in a huge cradle. 

At one bell, as I look upward, downward, outward, 
my eyes baffled at every point, the fog thins out below 
for a brief moment, and I peer down, as from the edge 
of a great caiion. Shadowy robes of delicate gray 
silk soften the sharp outlines of the ship, converting 
her funnels into domes, her decks into mystic lakes. 
For this brief moment she is a work of divine con- 
ception. 

At two bells, with the fog wrapped about us in 
dense bluish-white patches and the ship steaming at 
a twenty-knot speed, “Soogi” and I sing out, “ All’s 
well!” ‘ 

The sound comes to us, from somewhere in this im- 
penetrable emptiness, of the toot-toot of another siren. 
It may be to port, to starboard, or dead ahead—I 
cannot tell, such is the treachery of this fog. Our 
siren answers with a roar at brief intervals. 

I feel my eyelids drooping, closing, gray fog swim- 
ming in blotches about me. I swing my arms to rouse 
the ebbing life in me. I am now not so much afraid 
of a collision as of being discovered slack in duty. If 
the fog lifts to disclose lights, or if I do not report 
the proper number of bells, both “ Soogi” and I may 
get walked up before the Old Man. I long for some 
hot tea, for a place to walk about in—both of which 
I know the officers on the bridge have to keep them 
awake. Officers would not call all of us lazy sleepy- 
heads if they but knew, I reflect. 

I fight and fight against this awful drowsiness, 
swearing at myself, even striking myself in the face 
and about the hody, in a desperate effort to keep awake. 


‘I try to think of the plight of the fifteen hundred 


passengers below in case of collision, try to recall how 
other lookouts have saved vessels by the merest chance, 
but the horror of it is that I can’t think. I am in 
positive torture, when I hear five bells on the bridge. 

“Five bells! All’s well!” “Soogi” and I sing out 
mechanically. 

As I am clinging to the rail, my feet aching, my 
knees wabbling, resisting the effort of my will, I have 
the impression of a light floating to me over and 
through the rifts of fog, fog which is momentarily 
lowered, as if packed and held down fifty feet thick on 
the sea. I tremble as if from palsy. Did I see, or is it 
a trick of the imagination? I am sure the fog is too 
thick for the light to have been seen from the level 
of the bridge. I am caught between the need of 
signaling and fear of the gibes which go to the man 
who sees “ghosts” aloft. But the danger may be 
great. 

I strike the bell to get attention, grab the mega- 
phone, and shout, “ Light dead ahead!” 

The next instant I feel the rude shaking of our 
mast, the checking of the ship by reversed engines. 
Then, while I am vainly seeking the light, a bridge 
quartermaster is at the top of the ladder demanding 
the exact location of the light, to know if I am 
positive. 

While he speaks two sharp answering signals come 
over the fog, and then he and I get a glimpse from 
our height of three mastheads and two funnels float- 
ing swiftly aslant our bows. 

I kick and arouse “Soogi” to tell him the news. 
Unalarmed, he refuses to change his views. 

“We had a tight fit,” I say. 

“You mean they had,” he replies, grimly. “ At 
our speed, we would ’a’ cut her in two and sent every 
bleedin’ soul in her to the bottom. We would ’a’ been 
tight and handy, shipshape, maybe a twisted nose and 
sailors dead in the fo’e’s’le,” he adds. 

Watch thus follows watch, and night the day. We 
wallow onward through fog and sun and rain and 
storm, until, in the early morning of the sixth day, 
my straining eyes pick up the white light of Bishop’s 
flashing welcome through a rift of mist. We speed on, 
blindly, until at last we near port, and then, reluct- 
antly, the engines slow down, with a great sigh, and 
the throb of life goes out of the ship. 








Mr. Roosevelt and Standard Oil 


THE REASONS WHY MORE RELIANCE CAN BE PLACED ON THE STATEMENTS 
OF MR. PENROSE THAN ON THOSE OF THE THIRD-TERM CANDIDATE 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


¢7R. ROOSEVELT is certainly an un- 
A fortunate man. It is his misfor- 
tune to be charged continually with 
dishonorable and disreputable ac- 
tions. And as Mr. Roosevelt has 
a monopoly of all virtue and all 
=) the virtues, naturally he resents any 
imputation on his honor. Let the 

: unprejudiced reader determine for 
himself whether Mr. Roosevelt is a victim or a 
trickster. 

Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, asserts that in the 
Presidential campaign of 1904 the Standard Oil Com- 
pany contributed $125,000 to the Republican campaign 
funds—$100,000 to the National Committee, paid to 
its treasurer, Mr. Cornelius Bliss, and $25,000 to the 
Pennsylvania State Committee, paid to Mr. Penrose 
as chairman. In every action the question of motive 
must be considered. Motive—that is the question to 
which every court of law addresses itself. What 
motive has a witness to tell the truth or to lie? 
What motive had a person to do or not to do a certain 
thing? Establish the motive and it is not difficult to 
establish the truth or falsity of a witness or the guilt 
or innocence of a defendant. What was Mr. Penrose’s 
motive in making this allegation? 

Either to tell the truth or to tell a lie, and by 
telling a lie to hope to do injury to Mr. Roosevelt. 
Mr. Penrose has been charged by his political op- 
ponents—that is, by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Roose- 
velt’s chief lieutenant in Pennsylvania, Mr. William 
Flinn, with having accepted $25,000 in 1904 from 
Mr. John D. Archbold of the Standard Oil Company, 
the inference being that Mr. Penrose had received this 
money from Mr. Archbold for having rendered certain 
illegitimate services in his capacity as a Senator of 
the United States. Mr. Penrose, therefore, had a 
motive. It was to offer a plausible explanation to the 
public that would be accepted as showing that the 
money was not paid him for illegitimate services. 

Even Mr. Penrose’s worst enemies concede he is 
no fool. He is a man of long and varied experience. 
He does not easily lose his head. He is a seasoned 
veteran. The old legal maxim that a man is to be 
presumed innocent until his guilt has been estab- 
lished is now reversed, at least so far as public men 
are concerned, and they are indicted and found guilty 
before they are brought to the bar. Very well, then; 
let us be in the fashion and find Mr. Penrose guilty 
before he is called to plead. When arraigned Mr. 
Penrose pleads not guilty, and as a sensible man he 
must offer a detense that is at least plausible. What 
would be the natural defense Mr. Penrose could offer? 
Simply that the $25,000 in controversy was a political 
contribution from Mr. Archbold. That would have 
been the quickest and easiest way out of it. There 
was no necessity to drag in Mr. Roosevelt, and Mr. 
Penrose went out of his way (again let us be in the 
fashion and pronounce Mr. Penrose guilty before 
trial) to connect Mr. Roosevelt with the transaction. 
Only a very stupid man would have done that, for 
even the stupidest man would have known it was 
bound to bring a denial from Mr. Roosevelt and to 
create a sensation. As a guilty man the less pub- 
licity the better for Mr. Penrose. Under the circum- 
stances, a guilty man could not afford to lie, but an 
innocent man could afford to tell nothing but the 
truth. 

Consider, then, the question of motive and you see 
that Mr. Penrose had absolutely no motive in con- 
cocting the story of Mr. Archbold’s $100,000 contribu- 
tion to Mr. Bliss. Every consideration was in favor 
of Mr. Penrose, if guilty, wanting. the story hushed 
up and forgotten as soon as possible. Mr. Penrose 
took pains to exploit it. Subjected to every test, 
the motive that could induce Mr. Penrose to lie is 
lacking. Consequently, as there was no motive to lie, 
he told the truth, for it is against human nature for 
a man to lie when the truth will serve his purposes 
equally well. 

Did Mr. Roosevelt tell the truth or tell a lie when 
he declared that the statement of Mr. Penrose, sup- 
ported by that of Mr. Archbold, is mendacious. Let 
us again apply the test of motive. 

On November 3, 1904, five days before the election, 
Judge Parker, the Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency and Mr. Roosevelt’s opponent, said in the 
course of a speech: 

“It is believed that every trust in this country, 
including the Standard Oil Trust, is doing what it can 
to elect that [the Republican] ticket.” 

Mr. Roosevelt immediately challenged this assertion 
of Judge Parker’s. He issued a statement denying 
that his campaign was being financed by the trusts, 
specifically asserting that he had received no financial 
assistance from the Standard Oil Company, and declar- 
ing that “the statements made by Mr. Parker are 
unqualifiedly and atrociously false.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt made this statement on Novem- 
ber 4, 1904, he either told the truth with full knowl- 
edge of the facts, or he believed he was telling the 
truth with an insuflicient knowledge of the facts, or 
he possessed all the facts and deliberately told an 
untruth. 

When in August, 1912, he repeated his denial of 
having received financial assistance from the Standard 
Oil Company in the campaign of 1904, he was either 
consistently telling the truth or with equal consistence 
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adhering to his untruth. If the latter, then again 
the motive is made clear. Let us see whether Mr. 
Roosevelt in November, 1904, told the truth and 
whether he was truthful or not in August, 1912. 

In refutation of Mr. Penrose’s allegation Mr. Roose- 
velt produces copies of certain letters alleged to have 
been written to Mr. Cortelyou, the chairman of the 
national committee, in which Mr. Roosevelt says he 
has heard that a contribution has been made by the 
Standard Oil Company to his campaign fund, that he 
wishes to accept no contributions from that source, 
and that the Standard Oil’s contribution must be re- 
turned. For the present we need not discuss the 
genuineness of these alleged letters, for if they were 
written at the time when Mr. Roosevelt says they 
were Mr. Roosevelt stands convicted on his own testi- 
mony. In a letter alleged to have been written on 
October 26th Mr. Roosevelt writes to Mr. Cortelyou: 
“T have just been informed that the Standard Oil 
people have contributed $100,000 to our campaign 
fund.” With this information in his possession, how 
was it possible for Mr. Roosevelt nine days later to 
brand Judge Parker as a falsifier and solemnly to 
declare that none of the trusts, and the Standard 
Oil specifically, had made any contributions to his 
fund? In his letter alleged to have been written to 
Mr. Cortelyou on October 26th Mr. Roosevelt wrote, 
or is alleged to have written, that his information 
in regard to the Standard Oil contribution “may be 
entirely untrue, but if true I must ask you to direct 
that the money be returned to them forthwith.” If 
Mr. Roosevelt had been honest at the time when he is 
alleged to have written this letter to Mr. Cortelyou 
and had with all sincerity intended that the Stand- 
ard’s contribution should be returned, and if he had 
dealt honestly with Judge Parker and the American 
people, instead of denouncing Judge Parker as the 
author of “ unqualifiedly and atrociously false” state- 
ments, he would have stated the facts. He would have 
said that the Standard Oil Company made a con- 
tribution and that by his direction the money was 
returned. But in that case he would have done the 
straightforward and manly thing; he would have 
fought a fair fight and taken no undue advantage 
of an opponent. Mr. Roosevelt is incapable of making 
a fair fight. He has a weakness for hitting below 
the belt. Besides, he would have been forced to return 
the money. And that he had not the slightest in- 
tention of doing. The money was not returned; 
neither in whole nor in part. Not one cent was ever 
sent back to the Standard Oil. The hundred thousand 
dollars drawn from the treasury of the Standard Oil 
was used in Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign. 

Remember another thing: Mr. Archbold testified 
that the money was paid to Mr. Bliss about the 
middle of September. While Mr. Cortelyou was the 
chairman and Mr. Bliss was the treasurer, Mr. Roose- 
velt was the master strategist. Nothing was done 
without his knowledge and consent. Mr. Roosevelt 
was not only in daily communication with Mr. Cortel- 
you, but at times frequently in hourly communication 
with him; a man who knows graphically expresses it 
by saying, “ Roosevelt lived on the long-distance tele- 
phone.” Contributions of $100,000 are not so common 
in any campaign that they pass notice or are treated 
as every-day affairs. Naturally Mr. Roosevelt was 
promptly informed of the generosity of the Standard 
Oil. He says himself, in the letter that he offers in 
his defense; that he had been so informed. Yet it 
was not until some five or six weeks after the oc- 
currence that he was able to bring himself to the point 
of ordering Mr. Cortelyou to return the money. 

Mr. Roosevelt having volunteered as a witness in 
his own defense, he is subject to cross-examination, 
and Mr. Roosevelt having certified to his own charac- 
ter, it is permissible, under the rules, to impeach his 
reputation and his veracity. There is an old Latin 
maxim. “ False in one, false in all,” and the courts 
have construed this to mean that when a man is 
caught in one shady transaction it is a fair pre- 
sumption that he will not be over-scrupulous in his 
other' dealings. Is Mr. Roosevelt’s past record such 
that any statement concerning a matter in which he 
has a personal interest can be accepted without cor- 
roboration ? 

When Mr. Harriman declared that he had raised a 
fund of more than a quarter of a million at Mr. 
Roosevelt’s direct request, Mr. Roosevelt denied it. 
He denounced Mr. Harriman in the same unmeasured 
language that he had used in his denunciation of 
Judge Parker. As proof after proof was piled up, 
Mr. Roosevelt twisted, squirmed, and tried to wriggle 
off the hook on which he had been impaled by his 
own moral obliquity. When the evidence was so ab- 
solutely convincing that no one could doubt his un- 
truthfulness, he tried to unload responsibility upon 
Mr. Cortelyou, and it is in keeping with his cowardice 
and his methods of giving foul blows that he always 
tries to have a scapegoat conveniently at hand. In 
an article in the Outlook on September 3, 1910, Mr. 
Roosevelt used his favorite form of argument in re- 
plying to the New York Evening Post, which had 
commented upon Mr. Harriman’s campaign fund. 
The Post, said Mr. Roosevelt, was a liar, and then 
the responsibility was thrown upon Mr, Cortelyou, 
who, Mr. Roosevelt said, “is familiar with the facts.” 

Mr. Cortelyou has denied that he had any knowl- 
edge of the Harriman-Roosevelt negotiations and deal- 
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ings that resulted in the raising of more than a quar- 
ter of a million by Mr. Harriman. When it comes 
to an issue of veracity between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Cortelyou the public will believe Mr. Cortelyou. 
Mr. Cortelyou is an honest and truthful man. 

Mr. Roosevelt has relied largely, if not entirely, for 
his defense against the Penrose charges on the letters 
he says he wrote to Mr. Cortelyou on October 26 and 
27, 1904. These letters may or may not have been 
written by Mr. Roosevelt to Mr. Cortelyou on the 
dates alleged, but no one can accept Mr. Roosevelt’s 
unsupported assertion regarding any letters he has 
received or sent because he has shown himself peculiar- 
ly conscienceless in the use of letters to sustain his 
own position or to attempt to destroy an opponent. 
When the Harriman disclosures forced a defense from 
Mr. Roosevelt, he made public what was alleged to be 
the correspondence that passed between himself and 
Mr. Harriman, yet he omitted one of the most impor- 
tant of the letters, the first in the series, bearing 
date June 29, 1904, and addressed from the White 
House, in which Mr. Roosevelt wrote, “ As soon as 
you come home I shall want to see you”; and in his 
publication of the correspondence, officially given out 
by Mr. Roosevelt, he mutilated a letter from Mr. 
Harriman. Mr. Roosevelt’s letter to Mr. Harriman 
of June 29th followed him to Europe, so it was not 
until September 20th that Mr. Harriman replied; and 
in replying he wrote, “I was very glad to receive 
your note of June 29 last while I was in Europe.” 
Mr. Roosevelt was so unspeakably base as to delete 
the opening sentence, his purpose Bess as Mr. Roose- 
velt’s subsequent explanations made clear, to create 
the impression in the public mind that it was Mr. 
Harriman who sought an interview with the Presi- 
dent, and not the President who invited Mr. Harriman 
to come to Washington to see him. 

Mr. Roosevelt is as unfortunate in regard to his 
correspondence as was another Presidential candidate, 
and because Mr. Roosevelt’s letters are such untrust- 
worthy evidence we are fully justified in questioning 
any transaction whose only substantiation is a letter 
which Mr. Roosevelt declares he wrote on or about a 
certain date. Mr. Roosevelt, it will be remembered, 
removed Mr. Bellamy Storer from the diplomatic 
service because Mr. Storer, Mr. Roosevelt alleged, had 
attempted to secure the elevation of Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul to the cardinalate, this contrary 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s express directions; and, as usual, 
Mr. Roosevelt fortified himself by the publication of 
his letters. In the pamphlet Mr. Storer issued giving 
his side of the controversy he includes a letter written 
by Archbishop Ireland to Mrs. Storer, under date of 
October 23, 1903, and reading in part as follows: 

“T was in Washington last week, and of course 
saw the President. ... The President also told me 
that he had commissioned Mr. Storer to speak for 
him viva voce at the Vatican. He seemed rather proud 
of having done so. Give my love to Bellamy, and 
believe me, very sincerely.” 

A month later Archbishop Ireland again wrote to 
Mrs. Storer, and from that letter this passage is 
quoted: 

“The President said to me: ‘Mr. Storer has told 
you what I said to him about you, Archbishop? 
‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I do not remember.’ ‘ About his 
going to Rome?’ the President then asked. I said, 
‘No.’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I told him I would not write 
a letter to the Pope asking for honors for you; but 
I said he could go to Rome and say viva voce to the 
Pope how much I wish you to be Cardinal and how 
grateful I personally would be for giving you that 
honor.’ I am most clear in my memory as to every 
word.” 

School-girls and grandmothers, office-boys and men 
old enough to be his father have been called liars by 
Theodore Roosevelt, but not Archbishop Ireland. In 
his labored defense, in which he made cruel sport of 
Mrs. Storer, he had not one word to say about Arch- 
bishop Ireland. The letters that absolutely prove the 
case of the Storers were ignored. It was as if Arch- 
bishop Ireland had never repeated the conversations 
between himself and Mr. Roosevelt. Archbishop Ire- 
land has never questioned the genuineness of these 
letters. Yet Mr. Roosevelt produces his own letters 
and asks that they may be accepted as against the 
evidence of Archbishop Ireland! 

To sum up. Mr. Penrose has no motive is falsely 
charging that a contribution of $100,000 was made 
by the Standard Oil to Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign fund 
in 1904. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a motive in denying that con- 
tribution because a similar charge made by Judge 
Parker in 1904 was Mr. Roosevelt’s justification for 
denouncing Judge Parker as untruthful. 

When Mr. Roosevelt accused Judge Parker of being 
untruthful at that time, according to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
own admission, he had been informed that a contribu- 
tion to his campaign fund had been made by the 
Standard Oil. 

Mr. Roosevelt now attempts to clear himself by 
referring to certain letters alleged to have been writ- 
ten some five or six weeks after the contribution was 
made, but as Mr. Roosevelt has misquoted and sup- 
pressed letters on other occasions any letter alleged 
to have been written by him can be yes Seg as proof 
only.as it may be substantiated by other and dis- 
interested testimony, 
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AN AUTOMOBILIST’S REFLECTIONS UPON SWISS SCENERY AND CUSTOM-HOUSES 


wee? a mixture of comedy and crime? Is 
there, at the base of tariff legisla- 
tion, a _ principle so _ inherently 
wicked and depraved that it de- 
moralizes every one who touches it 
—unlike charity, twice cursed, by 
those who have to administer its 
silly regulations, and by those who 
suffer them? I know of no institution, not even penal 
servitude with its striped jackets and pants, which 
carries with it such an air of humiliation, which goes 
further to support the theological doctrine of original 
sin, than this same institution of custom-houses, with 
their exasperating investigations, which violate all the 
decencies and proprieties, engendering an impudent 
spirit of poky inquisitiveness in the mind of the party 
of the first part, while bringing the party of the 
second part face to face with almost inevitable men- 
dacity and deceit. All of which, suggested by many 
an experience, goes to show that, while our two effete 
historic parties are contending over the principle of 
the tariff, the party of righteousness and light, if it 
has any consistency at all, should come out boldly 
and denounce the whole tariff system, with its lie- 
factories at every frontier, in the interest of pure 
living and high thinking, which the present system 
makes practically impossible to the traveling mortal. 

Reader, the above reflections and moralizings are 
meant to prepare your hitherto guileless and incor- 
rupt spirit for the crossing of a customs frontier, this 
time into Switzerland. They are intended to brace 
you against temptation, and to fill your heart with a 
large charity, which will infallibly be needed, to meet 
not so much the iniquity as the silliness and futility 
which hangs about this whole stupid business. And 
this kindly attention on my part, this fostering of 
your finer feelings and principles, is undertaken, lest 
angry passions should by chance mar the pure im- 
pression of one of the loveliest and most superb views 
in the world. 

The first part of the journey. from Epinal to Besan- 
con, was without event. It began among pine forests, 
for a group of people whom morning coffee, crescent 
rolls, and honey had found not quite awakened out of 
sleep, and with that clairvoyance for one another’s 
faults and infirmities which is ever stimulated by the 
early hours. So these people, who have traveled 
much together, were wise enough to sit tight and say 
little, until the rising sun and the settling coffee be- 
tween them, aided thereto by fragrant cigarettes for 
the smokers, had engendered such a mood as can 
regard the shortcomings of one’s friends with gentle 
tolerance, and which tends to a happy consideration 
of scenery, places, and people alike, which the first 
hour of the journey rarely possesses. 

Matters went somewhat uneventfully as far as 
3esancon. It was then late in the afternoon; evening, 
indeed, was drawing nigh, and it was the view of 
some of the _ party 
that we should pass 
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The Doubs as it emerges from Death Gorge 


rather of an upland, as I have named it, than of a real 
mountain-ridge: a long wave of rising land, nowhere 
very sharp, with none of those bare, soaring summits 
that belong to the higher Alps. But this was in part the 
mirage of distance and sweet evening air; for rugged 
rocks there were in plenty, as soon as we began to 
puff and sputter up the road. Never, indeed, in travels 
that have extended over many lands, have I beheld 
such a road, such wild, undercut precipices, such over- 
reaching crags, such abrupt abysses, plunging down 
into the darkness, as on that Jura road from Besan- 
con to Pontarlier. As the darkness grew deeper, we 
pressed on harder up the serpent-like road, under and 
over and round stupendous, magnificent cliffs, the 


ride forget that magnificent ascent of the Juras. 
Never shall we forget the sudden, almost startling, 
contrast when we reached the summit, and found, 
instead of wild mountain-peaks, a gentle, rolling coun- 
try, fields and trees and farms, meadows smelling 
sweet of new hay and flowers, hedges just visible in 
the twilight, fields stretching back into the dim in- 
visible. 

The truth is, that the Jura range is old, very 
old, its ruggedness all worn out by time and the pas- 
sage of innumerable years. The Juras were already 
here, already ancient, when the Alps were still a plain, 
lying in the broad sunlight of the valley below. The 
Juras saw the Alps rise, with what subterraneous 
shocks and groanings I know not, and gradually grind 
and rive themselves up into the blue, till they over- 
topped the older range, and sent their sharp, keen- 
edged peaks into the clouds. 

Along what was, to all seeming, a peaceful country 
road we topped the ridge, and ran imto Pontarlier, 
where we were to put up for the night. I have sleepy 
memories, still vibrant with the jarring of our cylin- 
ders, of a demure gray town, old-fashioned, quaint, un- 
hurried, where one could, if so minded, buy curious- 
looking things in attractive little shops with pretty 
lettering over the doors; memories also of smelly 
bedroom candles, and of a huge dining-hall in the one 
partly lit corner of which we gathered, a tired, happy. 
nerve-worn company, looking eagerly forward to the 
great revelation of the snow-white Alpine summits on 
the morrow. 

Why does one cherish such grateful memories of 
morning coffee and rolls? Is it because they mitigate, 
disguise, transform the utter discomfort of early ris- 
ing after a long, muscle-wearing motor run? I know 
not, but no creature comfort holds such relish or 
piants such long-lived, lingering memories. So it was, 
on the next merning at Pontarlier, in that gray, not 
very comfortable hostel on the ridge-pole of the Juras. 
Then, after the brief, jarring delays of setting forth, 
the houses dropped behind, and we were once more 
trundling among meadows with pines and elms rising 
from the hedges, almost nothing reminding us that we 
were on the very summit of these most venerable moun- 
tains. 

Were I malicious and satirical I might at this point 
introduce a realistic scene—‘ Passing the Swiss Cus 
toms,” which would bear out the moral reflections with 
which this paper opened. But, being charitable and 
forgiving, I pass these things by, and come, suddenly, 
to the wonder of the morning. That wonder was re- 
vealed when a last turn of the road brought us clear 
of a covering ridge, and the whole of western Switzer- 
land was suddenly revealed, laid out in a superb, 
miraculously colored picture before us. I know of 
none lovelier, more magnificent, than that first vision 
of the land of the Alps from the Jura summit, moun- 
tain-range looking to mountain-range, the old to the 
young. First. tumbling down at our feet, the green, 

rolling Jura foothills; 
then the wide plain in 





the night there, giving 
the intelligent chauf- 
feur an opportunity to 
overhaul his bolts and 
nuts, and to get the 
machine in apple-pie 
order for the climb 
over the mountain- 
ridge. But when we 
got into the heart of 
Besancon, which is in 
a kind of rocky basin, 
we found it so hot, so 
stuffy, so generally 
exasperating in prom- 
ise of a breathless night 
in unventilable hotel 
bedrooms, that every- 
body voted to push on, 
ignoring the frowns 
and reprobations of 
monsieur the landlord, 
who saw his hopes of 
plunder vanish into 
scented smoke. In a 
few minutes we were 
clear of the town and 
following a road, 
gradually rising, with 
gray rocks on the one 
side, and, on the other, 
the somewhat turbulent 
river Doubs, which has 
scoured out for itself 








which lies the lake of 
Neuchatel, a plain 
checkered in green and 
gold and _ fawn-color, 
with darker tufts of 
green where trees 
were bunched together 
in larger groves; the 
plain gradually melt- 
ing to half-tones as the 
splendid distances 
opened up, and _ the 
pale-blue veil of air 
mellowed the green and 
gold. Then, gradually 
rising through the veil, 
hills, and more hills; 
to the right, the big- 
shouldered ridges of 
the Savoy Mountains, 
away on the farther 
side of the still in- 
visible lake of Geneva; 
in front, the hills 
which lead up toward 
the Bernese Oberland, 
the Gruyére country, 
and Emmenthal, famous 
for yellow cheese. 
These were magnificent 
hills which, in a great 
half-cirele before us, 
suddenly opened out 
and flashed forth in 








all sorts of kettles 
and basins and gorges 
in the antique rock. 
And never have I seen 
rock so twisted, riven, 
contorted, weathered into all sorts of ghostly and 
haunted shapes, as were those same gray rocks in the 
twilight, as we slowly and pantingly plowed our 
way up the long road that climbs the Juras. 

Of a mountain-range one has no clear view, whether 
from the plain, or after one has begun the climb. 
There was visible, it is true, a long, blue upland, 
which had hung over us in the face of the declining 
sun, as we drew near Besancon; but it had the look 


The road from Pontarlier to Morteau 


luminous sky above only making them the darker and 
more ominous. At one moment, leaning from the car, 
one could look down into a bottomless gorge, some- 
where in whose depths the torrent growled and thun- 
dered; at another we dived through a tunnel, rounding 
some peak of rock, and rushed out into a new chasm, 
where all that we had just seen was hidden and trans- 
formed. 

Never will any of us who made that wild evening 
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wonderment upon us, 
as our car rounded 
that last Jura knoll; 
yet they were but the 
outriders of the true 
giants that soared like lovely visions into the 
blue, spiritual revelations rather than material and 
substantial. 

Who can forget those lone snow-summits, beginning 
with the great white mystery of Mont Blane beyond 
the mountains of Savoy, and stretching in transparent, 
opalescent profile to the Bernese Oberland, the white 
world of beauty in the midst of which the spotless 
Jungfrau reigns supreme? 
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By Edward Bayard Moss 


RODAY,” remarked the inquisitive man, 
2: ‘how long since you’ve been enter- 
taining commercial travelers’ con- 
(ay ventions? I thought the ‘hikers’ 
Gigs always stopped at the Dupont.” 

The hotel clerk grinned as he leaned 
As) on the register and gazed at the row 
4-33 of chairs occupied by some twenty- 
*® odd sturdy, sun-bronzed young men. 
*They’re not ‘commercials’; they’re ball-players. 
They’re waiting for the 8.40 train. Jumping to St. 
Louis to-night for the next series.” 

Still, the inquisitive man’s mistake was not un- 
natural, since it is hard to distinguish the big league 
baseball-player from any other citizen when he drops 
lis uniform in the club-house and emerges into the 









last man is out the team and substitutes rush to the 
club-house, where a quick shower and change is ef- 
fected. While the players are slipping into their 
street clothes, the trainer, who is also baggage-master, 
is packing the uniforms into trunks with the aid 
of the bat-boy. ‘Trunks and bat-bags are tossed into 
a waiting express-wagon, and while the members are 
hurried by taxicabs or ’buses to the station the baggage 
trails the troupe. 

Once at the railroad depot the players pile their 
baggage in a heap and invade the dining-car, while the 
trainer and his assistant see that all the baggage 
is safely aboard before they eat. The club secretary 
has already arranged for the transportation of the 
squad, which frequently includes the baseball reporters 
cf the home town. After dinner “ the boys” usually go 

to the smoker, or, if a 
private sleeper has 











been chartered, they 
return to their own 
car, where they split 
into small parties 
composed of checker, 
chess, and card fiends. 
Eleven o’clock, as a 
rule, finds the players 
tucked away in their 
berths for the night, 
and if there are not 
enough “lowers” to go 
round it is the latest 
recruit who must 
mount the ladder to 
the “second story.” 
Arriving at the city 
where the opening road 
series is to be played, 
the men settle down 
for a three or four 
days’ stay at one of the 
leading hotels. Except 
in the case of a few 
star players, who are 
allowed extra _ privi- 
leges, the men “ double 
up,” as it is termed in 
baseball parlance—i. e., 








When victory leads the way they are liberal spenders 


every-day world minus the glamour of the diamond. 
There is little to mark him from hundreds of other 
men when you meet him on the street, in the hotel, 
or in a place of public amusement. 

To the close observer he gives the impression of one 
who lives well and works in the open. There are 
a healthy color and a swing to the body that betoken 
ihe confidence and benefits derived from plenty of 
exercise and a strong body, but beyond that he merges 
well into the mass of average Americans. 

The ball-player on the field and off is really a dual 
personality. In the heat of the game he makes spec- 
tacular plays that electrify the “fans,” browbeats the 
umpire to the point of drawing a fine, and fights every 
inch of the circuit with his opponents from first base 
io home plate. ‘Between games he is, as a rule, a 
rather quiet chap who flocks with his fellows, seldom 
talks baseball, and resents the intrusion of “fans” 
who try to elect him to the role of popular hero: 

To those who have studied the national game in all 
its various aspects, the change in the player who draws 
round after round of applause in the ball park and 
slips quietly into the hotel an hour later is one so 
marked that even familiarity fails to dull the spec- 
tacle. The average “fan” who sees the players only 
in action fails to grasp the atmosphere that sur- 
rounds them at other times. With them baseball is 
a business. When the game is completed they want 
no more of baseball until the morrow. The banker, 
lawyer, and baker refrain from talking “ shop” twenty- 
four hours a day. And, after all, the ball-player is 
of the same general type. 

It does not follow, however, that he is without 
eccentricities. The ball-player is from a sturdy mold 
and begets opinions and queer habits early in life. 
He realizes that he is both a public character and a 
popular favorite and demands treatment in keeping 
with his position. When he travels the best is none 
too good for him, and woe betide the economical man- 
ager who tries to book a star for an upper berth or at 
a second-rate hotel. Infringements upon the ethics 
and procedure of the Amalgamated Order of Baseball 
are sure to bring forth quick and sharp comment 
wherein opinion is ridden with a free rein. 

No set rules can be laid down for the personal 
conduct of either player or clubs. The teams which 
prove to be the best money-makers at home and on 
the circuit are treated with more liberality by the 
owners and managers than those which are just meet- 
ing expenses or show a balance on the wrong side of 
the ledger. Generally the players are given wide 
personal latitude between games, and little is expected 
of them in the way of work off the field. On the 
road almost all their expenses are paid, while during 
the home series they are expected to board themselves. 
For this reason many of those with families establish 
permanent quarters in the home city. 

When the schedule calls for a swing around the 
circuit there is a lively scurrying after the final 
home game. Perhaps the play the next day is set 
for a city a thousand miles across country. In that 
case the players appear at the ball park with their 
personal outlits packed in suit-cases. As soon as the 


two occupy one room 
together. Generally 
the same players are 
assigned together, since 
where there is a 
mutual comradeship it makes for harmony in the club 
and produces better results on the field of play. 

Early in the season the club managers seek every 
opportunity for practice and the players are frequently 
ordered to report for a forenoon workout even though 
the team is away from home. The use of the local 
club diamond is usually at the disposal of the visiting 
squad if request is made in advance. When the real 
summer season arrives this extra practice is dropped. 
Under these conditions the players report at the park 
at about one o’clock each afternoon and are soon in 
uniform, for the trainer is always first on the scene 
and every part of the playing paraphernalia is laid 
out ready for the men who fight the diamond bat- 
tles. 

Six o’clock usually finds the players slipping off 
their suits and jostling each other for possession of 
the shower-baths. Unless there are bruises or strains 
that require the attention of the trainer and masseurs, 
the athletes are ready for dinner less than an hour 
later. They file into the dining-room in twos and 
threes—and here again the unwritten code of the base- 
ball-player is found in force. If the squad is seated 
at one large table the manager or a staid veteran 


of the team will always be found in the position oc- 
cupied by the toast-master at a banquet. The men 
who are traveling with the team for their first season 
are at the foot of the table, while the older players 
draw chairs further up. 

In the early days of professional baseball the lead- 
ing hotels were not always willing to accommodate 
the traveling teams, since the players frequently in- 
dulged in boisterous horseplay, especially after victory 
had rewarded their efforts in a particularly hard 
contest. With the development of the modern game 
and the raising of the standard and personnel of the 
teams this objection no longer holds. There is little 
to distinguish the average baseball-player at dinner 
from any other man who dines at a hotel between 
the hours of six and eight. They realize that they 
are frequently the center cf interest for the other 
diners, and any breach of table etiquette is quickly 
and caustically corrected. 

Training rules such as prevail in college athletics 
are not enforced in professional baseball. It is a 
business proposition for the players and they are 
supposed to keep in satisfactory physical condition. 
Failure to observe this unwritten regulation soon 
shows in their daily work and opens the way for 
the dreaded journey “ to the minors.” For this reason 
considerable latitude is allowed the men during the 
evening. With most club managers 11.30 is the dead- 
line. Until that hour the members of the team are 
at liberty to do as they please within reasonable 
bounds, and it can be stated that few of the modern 
pennant-fighters overstep the line in this respect. 

As soon as dinner is over the players gather in the 
hotel lobby for a few minutes’ parley and there is a 
general lighting of cigars and cigarettes, for a big 
majority of the baseball men are addicted to the 
tobacco habit in some form, but seldom to excess. The 
late baseball extras are secured and a critical study 
is made of the box score, for every member of the 
team is jealous of his record and quick to express his 
opinion of the official scorer who does not give him a 
“fair break.” When the tabulations have been ex- 
amined and passed upon, the day’s work may be said 
to be ended. 

Recreation is next in order. Here the different 
tastes and dispositions of the athletes cause a tem- 
porary cleavage in club ranks. The theaters, moving- 
picture shows, billiards, and the friendly card game 
all have their devotees. The players of the more 
prominent clubs are aliays welcome guests at the 
theaters and the “courtesy of the house” is usually 
extended. Some of the most famous players in the 
country are moving-picture fiends, and the writer has 
known a certain star to attend no less than four 
“movies” in one day. Still others are expert billiard 
and pool players and never miss an opportunity to 
measure skill with clubmates or friends in the various 
cities on the circuit. These contests usually result 
in excellent exhibitions with the cue, for steady wrist, 
clear eyes, perfect physical condition fit the ball- 
player for the table game. Men of the type and ability 
of Manager McGraw of the Giants and “ Johnny” 
Kling of the Boston Nationals ask odds of no player 
in a cue battle. Gambling is frowned upon both by 
club magnates and by managers,and high stakes are 
unknown in either these or the card games in which the 
men take a hand. It cannot be said that baseball men 
lean toward any one game. 

When the last acts at theaters and roof gardens 
ure completed the players head for the hotel and are 
soon in bed. All ball-players sleep well and most 
of them late. A few are early-rising advocates, but 
the majority.are seldom up and about the hotel before 
eleven o’clock, unless there is special reason. Break- 
fast and luncheon are thus combined and digested be- 
fore the strenuous play of the later afternoon is in or- 
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der. Incidentally, when the team is quartered under the 
European plan, there is little danger of exceeding the 
$2.50 meal allowance, which is the usual sum allotted 
the players per day. Under the American plan the 
men pay nothing personally for the hotel service ex- 
cept the waiter’s tip, which is fifteen cents on both 
the National and the American League circuit. 

The members of the ciub soon become expert trav- 
clers and know just what to expect in every city 
they visit. They are great sticklers for their rights 
and woe betide the ‘hotel proprietor who tries to trim 
sail at their expense. Any change in the usual ac- 
commodations will bring forth a protest that can be 
heard by the deafest and most indifferent. The clubs 
have various traveling standards, according to the 
earning capacity of the troupe, but in every case the 
standard must be maintained to preserve harmony 
between player and club. Rooms with baths attached 
are always in demand, since no Englishman ever 
loved his “ tub” more than the ball-player. Hot water 
must flow on demand and the waiter step quickly with 
the tray, else the head-waiter hears a call that brooks 
no delay. 

The peculiarities crop out in other directions, too, 
for the members of the big league clubs become vexed 
ever trifles which would appear almost ridiculous, 
viewed from the angle of the citizen of the workaday 
world. Despite the liberal salaries that the players 
draw for seven months in the year, they are prone 
to view their employer in the light of a trust magnate 
oppressing the consumer. One member of a Western 
club is nursing a grudge at the present moment because 
he was recently obliged to pay a thirty-five-cent over- 
charge when he exceeded his $2.50 meal allowance. 
* What’s the sense or justice of such a rule?” he said 
to the writer in telling his story, “ when J can order 
a dozen bats any. day in the week and the club will 
pay the bill without a murmur?” 

Manager Chance of the Cubs remarked sagely, in 
discussing this feature of the national game, that 
“human nature is the same in baseball as in every 
other line of business,” and his statement is borne 
out by observation in this direction. No player looks 
upon the game as recreation. To him it is hard work 
and in reality it is just that, for most of the men 
are high-strung and throw every ounce of energy, 
muscle, and gray matter into the two or more hours 
of competition that compose the real labor of each 
day. For that reason the belief is general in the 
ranks that the magnates receive more than they pay 
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Full of playful, boyish pranks 


for, and there never was a player who was not ready 
for an argument to prove that his semi-monthly check 
should really be larger. It is true, nevertheless, that 
they are under less expense than almost any other 
man whose business duties compel him to travel the 
greater part of the year. 

The principal expense is for uniforms, shoes, and 
gloves. These items are generally assessed against 
the player’s account, although a few clubs even pay 
for these items. Two suits consisting of shirts, 
knickerbockers, and caps are required and the charge 


is about $30. Each player buys his own shoes, pay- 
ing from $5 to $8 per pair, including spikes attached. 
Two pairs are the usual equipment, since there must 
always be a reserved set well broken in for use in 
case of emergency. The same is true of gloves. When 
a satisfactory fielder’s glove or catcher’s mitt is found 
a duplicate is at once ordered, and this is oiled and 
broken in at every opportunity. These hand pro- 
tectors range in price somewhat as do the shoes. The 
bats and balls are furnished by the club, and in the 
case of the bats the Biblical quotation, “ Many are 
called but few are chosen,” applies with particular 
emphasis. Every player is constantly experimenting 
with new bats, and every club has a surplus stock 
that represents the discard. Frequently these are used 
as gifts by the stars, who autograph and present them 
to “ fans ” and friends. 

The opinion is general that ball-players talk base- 
ball twenty-four hours a day, but this is far from 
being a fact. A game may be analyzed in the club- 
house immediately after the contest, but any attempt 
to discuss the play after dinner is quite likely to draw 
the comment, “Cut out that shop talk.” This does 
not hold good, however, if the team is well up in the 
league race and first place and a share of the world’s- 
series money is possible. Under these circumstances 
the men will sit for hours in conference figuring plays, 
both offensive and defensive, and computing every 
possible percentage based on winning and losing one 
or more games. It is at this time that every player 
becomes “his brother’s keeper.” Late hours and ex- 
cesses of any kind are taboo, and the club manager 
does not need to act as detective, for, with dollars 
and cents at stake, the whole squad will turn on the 
individual who shows the slightest tendency to haunt 
the * white lights.” 

Under ordinary conditions there is not a finer ag- 
gregation of athletic Americans engaged in sport than 
the ball-players. They are entertaining companions 
and true friends once you are accepted in the inner 
circle. The clan is composed of all kinds and classes, 
yet it compares well with any other branch of business 
to-day. The men are handicapped by hero worship 
which runs close to idolatry, and it is not to be won- 
dered at that some frequently suffer from exaggerated 
ego. When victory leads the way they are liberal 
spenders, full of playful, boyish pranks and always 
ready for a lark. A losing streak will sometimes upset 
their composure, but even personal enmities are for- 
gotten before the last dinner course is served. 





The Photoplay—A New Kind of Drama 


RYYHE development of the cinemato- 
Y)\\zraph has been followed. by a com- 
§paratively new form of literature— 
the photoplay. A great majority of 
the people who visit the moving- 
picture theaters have no conception 
of the various processes that go to 
make up the finished product which 
they see on the screen. They do not 
realize that a play has to be written, acted, and 
directed, before the pictures can be taken; and it is 
the writing of these plays that has given birth to a 
new class of writers—the photoplaywrights. 

The ideal photoplay is the play in which the action 
is so clearly developed that it explains itself. To 
accomplish this, the photoplaywright uses the liter- 
ary form commonly called the scenario, which is 
the action described scene by scene, in detail. The 
cast of characters, with a pithy description of each, 
follows. Occasionally the writer will give a scene-plot 
telling the number of scenes and their nature. All 
this aids the editor to tell at a glance the character 
of the story that he is handling. If it meets with 
his approval, and happens to suit his particular 
needs, he goes on to read the detailed scenes—the 
scenario proper. It is here that the real power of the 
photoplaywright shows itself. 

A scenario to cover the required amount of film 
should run from fifteen to thirty scenes, the length of 
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the scenario being determined by the standard of film 
used—the thousand-foot reel. A scenario of from 
fifteen to thirty scenes should cover a full reel that 
takes from fifteen to twenty minutes to project on 
the sereen. The photoplaywright has to keep in mind 
—first, the limitations of the camera; second, the 
limitations of action without words; third, the limita- 
tions of the length of the film. If he can succeed in 
visualizing a good, clear, dramatic story that can be 
acted before the camera and understood by the public, 
and that fills the required length of film, he has pro- 
duced a photoplay that the editor wiil accept and 
the publie approve. 

After a photoplay has been accepted, it goes into 
the hands of the dramatic director. In some cases, 
by his experience and technical knowledge of the 
business of the stage, he improves on the scenario, 
and produces a play stronger than the scenario called 
for. In others, he may attempt to introduce ideas of 
his own that conflict with the main idea of. the writer 
—or he may, in order to fit the play to the length of 
film, increase or decrease certain scenes, or cut them 
out entirely, and thus injure the plot as the author 
conceived it. If it were possible for the photoplay- 
wright to work in a studio where he could get an 
active working knowledge of the technique required 
in the production of his plays, if he could work hand 
in hand with the director, as does the playwright, it 
would mean a decided improvement in the general 


tone of the plays produced. As it is, the director 
takes the script, assigns the parts to various mem- 
bers of his company, and plans the scenic effects and 
the costumes. He then rehearses each scene until the 
acting meets with his approval. After this the 
camera man is cailed in, and the pictures are taken. 
The sources from which a photoplaywright draws 
his material are boundless. A number of the studios 
have their staff writers who photodramatize the old 
classics. This is a tremendous field that has not as 
yet been occupied, but every week the list of film 
releases shows a deeper delving into this literature. 
Following the demand for a better class of plays 
comes a supply from a better class of writers, and a 
correspondingly higher scale of prices paid for the 
work. Formerly writers successful in other branches 
of literature would not enter this field because of 
the low standard of prices paid them for their work. 
Now it is not unusual to see advertised the name of 
some popular contemporary writer who has either 
written the scenario himself, or lent his work for 
photodramatization. Richard Harding Davis, James 
Whitcomb Riley, F. Hopkinson Smith, are some of the 


names that now appear on the screen. Actors and 
actresses of the legitimate stage are more and more 
being drawn into acting before the camera. The 


greatest example of this is the recent photographing 
of Madame Sarah Bernhardt and her company in their 
superb production of * Camille.” 
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A comedy of love and votes which is credited with having 
secured numerous conversions to the woman geuffrage cause 
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The final rehearsal of an office scene in the studio of a cinematograrh 
company. The photographer is awaiting the signal to begin operations 
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Freight Rates and 
Common Sense 


How many Golden Eggs 
can the Starved Railroad 
Goose Continue Laying 
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ePHE trouble is that our human sym- 
CAEP athics are alienated from the rail- 
ways by the very magnitude of the 
MW figures of their gross and net earn- 
G45 ings. The sums they take in are so 
IN much vaster than any we are accus- 
KAS) tomed to handle, or think in, or 
33 ever hope to acquire, that when the 
railways tell us they need to take in 
more millions in order to do our business for us as we 
want it done, and still pay a fair dividend to their own 
stockholders, their appeal leaves us entirely unim- 
pressed. We feel that they are not, on the face of the 
returns, legitimate subjects for sympathy, and that it 
is up to them to “show us.” Their vast figures mean 
no more to us than the millions she was told she had 
inherited meant to “ merely Marianne,” when all she 
could reply was, “ Yes, Zir, will you have chops or 
heefsteak?” I confess that, when I read that the 
gross earnings of the Pennsylvania Railroad are a 
hundred and fifty millions and their net earnings 
thirty-five millions, it does not convey anything to me. 
I am like the Yarmouth school-boy who in answer to 
the question, “If a herring and a half cost a penny 
and a half what would two herrings cost,” asked if he 
mightn’t be allowed to work it out in bloaters. And 
in this question of the railways we all feel the need 
of getting down to some more homely and familiar 
basis of judgment. I have never owned more than one 
or two odd-lot certificates of railroad stock, with their 
pictures of a pufiing locomotive and a train of cars, 
and my delvings into the unpromising realm of raii- 
way statistics were solely to learn something about 
one of the great issues of the day. 

As modern science has made its greatest advances 
by getting away from its earlier vague speculations 
and confining itself to the study of the atom, out of 
which all matter is made, we, too, can get a long way 
ahead by forgetting all about the big figures in railway 
reports and studying the atom of railway earnings— 
for there is such an atom, or rather two, and out of 
their interaction are built upeall the millions recorded 
in railroad reports. These two atoms are, the charge 
made by the railways for carrying one ton of freight 
one mile, and the cost to the railways of carrying this 
ton one mile. And while railway gross earnings are 
so large that we flounder aimlessly among millions, the 
average “ton-mile rate” is so small that we need to 
use a mental magnifying-glass to study it. By taking 
all the tons of freight in the country that are carried 
one mile in any year, and dividing by them the total 
gross earnings from all freight, we get our atom, the 
“average ton-mile rate” for the year. The average 
ton-mile rate of all the railways in the United States 
was a little under two .cents in 1870, and is about 
three-quarters of a cent to-day, and in order to decide 
whether this three-quarters-of a cent charge is too 
high or too low, let us take an excursion backward and 
follow the changes in this rate down to the present 
time. 

The modern railway hitches an. $18,000 Mikado 
locomotive to a train-load of fifty one-thousand-dollar 
coal cars filled with coal, and it hauls this coal from 
the seller to the buyer for three-tenths of a cent a ton 
a mile. Just think of it! We have no coin half small 
enough to measure the railway’s charge for hauling 
a ton of coal over a mile of road! But it is able to 
make this absurdly low charge only because of the 
vast capital employed in roadbed: and rolling stock. 
In Europe, where the railroads are mostly run by the 
state, ostensibly for the benefit of the public, you 
would have to pay five times as much to get your 
ton of coal hauled a mile. We cannot be too grateful 
te the countries of Europe for taking over their 
railroads and proving to us that the state is a poor 
railroad-man, and can never carry freight at the 
rates we enjoy in this country. Our railways haul 
this ton of coal five hundred miles for $1.50 a ton, and 
that five-hundred-mile haul has added say $3 a ton 
to its selling value, and has opened a wide new 
market for its sale. The railway takes the place in 
he modern industrial world both of Aladdin’s magic 
carpet and of the Genius of the Lamp, for by one and 
the same act it annihilates distance and creates wealth. 

You and I have been so accustomed to seeing rail- 
way rates dropping, dropping, for the past twenty- 
five years that it seems the natural order of things. 
Why shouldn’t they go on dropping? The average rate 
per ton per mile in 1870 was 18.89 mills. In 1887, 
when the Interstate Commerce Act was passed, it had 
fallen to 9.84 mills, or a drop of fifty-two per cent. 
Jetween 1887 and 1899 it had fallen to 7.24 mills, 
or a further drop of twenty-six per cent. This as- 
tonishing drop in railway rates between 1870 and 1900 
was not due to the activities of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, because rates had fallen fifty per 
cent. in the seventeen years before the commission was 
set up, and only twenty-six per cent. since. Railway 
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rates had this sheer vertical drop down to the point 
where the business ceased to pay for two simple 
reasons. First, the prices of everything else were 
dropping during this whole period, due to world- 
wide causes. Just as prices had steadily risen from 
1850 to 1873, they had fallen from 1873 to 1897. And 
as the earlier world-wide rise in prices in the fifties 
and sixties was largely due to the influx of a vast 
amount of newly discovered gold from California and 
Australia, the world-wide fall in prices from 1873 to 
1896 is now pretty generally admitted to have been 
chiefly due to the progressive demonetization of silver, 
by which the world’s stock of money as a medium of 
exchange was practically cut in half. But whether or 
not the earlier rise in prices was due to the increase 
in the world’s stock of money, and the later fall in 
prices to the decrease in this world stock, the extraor- 
dinary extent of the fall is sufficiently established. 

Economists have proved it by various index num- 
bers. ‘These index numbers represent the average 
yearly wholesale prices of all the chief commodities of 
trade. Sauerbeck’s Index Number, one of the most 
reliable, fell from a maximum of 111 in 1873 to 62 
in 1895. Now what does this mean? It means that 
you and I could buy the same amount of food and 
clothing and pleasure in 1895 for sixty-two cents 
that cost us $1.11 in 1873; that, whatever the cause, 
the cost of living was forty-three per cent. lower in 
1896 than it was in 1873. And this “ cost of living” 
was not only forty-three per cent. lower for you and 
me, but it was forty-three per cent. lower for the rail- 
way goose that kept laying her golden eggs of trans- 
portation. Her necessaries of life, the things she had 
to consume to lay the eggs of transportation, were 
iabor and materials, and as labor and materials were 
so much lower in 1896 than in 1873, the goose’s owners 
could afford to sell their eggs for forty-three per cent. 
less in 1896 than they sold them for in 1873, and they 
did so. They did more. They sold their eggs in 1896 
for sixty per cent. less than they got for them in 1873. 
And after general prices ceased falling, in 1897, and 
began their latest phenomenal rise, largely because, as 
economists tell us again, the cyanide process of gold 
extraction invented in the nineties began pouring out 
a swollen golden stream from South Africa that made 
up for the loss of silver as currency—the railway 
farmer’s wife still kept selling her transportation eggs 
for lower and lower prices. She sold her eggs for 
ten per cent. less in 1899 than she did in 1896. It was 
good business for her to lower the price of eggs when 
the prices of everything else were lowered, but why 
did she lower them so much more than other prices, 
and why did she keep on cutting prices when all other 
prices had begun to rise? General prices had fallen 
forty-three per cent. to 1896, while railway rates had 
fallen sixty per cent., and then, when general prices 
began to ascend, railway rates still kept on down the 
toboggan a further ten per cent. Sherlock Holmes 
would say that this shows there was another element 
besides the fall in prices that caused the fall in rail- 
way rates, and that element was still active after 
general prices had begun to advance. And he would 
be right. . It was a case of too many railroads and too 
little traffic, too many transportation geese laying eggs, 
and no market for them. There wasn’t business 
enough to go round, and the fight for what little there 
was was like the battle of a dozen Alaska huskies 
over a hunk of dried fish. 

There is one peculiarity of the railway business 
wherein it differs from all other businesses. It must 
supply its facilities ahead of the demand. Actual 
transportation, the hauling of your ton of coal, is 
one thing; the capacitv to haul it is quite another. 
As long as railway facilities were there waiting to be 
used, as long as you had the railroad at your mercy, 
because its money was all invested. its line was built 
by your factory or warehouse and it had to have your 
business or go into bankruptcy, you could, by threaten- 
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ing to give your freight to the competing road, beat 
down its charges to the point of little or no profit. 
We all did this in the long period of depression from 
1893 to 1898, and what an orgy of cutthroat rates it 
was! Unlike you or me, the railroad cannot refuse to 
do business, shut up shop and go off for a holiday, 
when it finds that business can be done only at a loss. 
Ii: has got to do business whether at a profit or at a 
loss. If it stops altogether, its property is ruined by 
deterioration and its franchise is lost. The biggest 
loss comes from not doing business; a small loss is 
better than a big one, and so the railway receivers in 
the years 1893-1896. carried freight at any old rate, 
for half a crust was better than no bread. 

So rates kept dropping after 1896, although prices 
were rising. But along in 1900 the improvement in 
the country’s business due to advancing prices so in- 
creased the volume of traffic that there was business 
enough to go round. The battle royal ceased and the 
fall in railway rates was checked. But since 1899 
railway rates have risen only four per cent. Since 
1896, on the other hand, the general level of prices in 
this country has risen sixty, and wages over thirty 
per cent. 

According to Sauerbeck’s Index Numbers the decade 
from 1867 to 1877 was 100, or the standard period of 
prices of the last century. The index number, 62, for 
1896 was thirty-eight per cent. below the level of 
prices of this standard period. The average for the 
decade 1874-83 was 90, and for the decade 1884-93 it 
was 71. Now general prices, after having dropped 
thirty-eight per cent. from 1873 to 1896, had risen 
again by 1909 up to the level of the prices of 1873, 
but railway freight rates have been forcibly kept below 
the low prices of 1896. If railway rates fell sixty 
per cent. with a forty per cent. fall in prices, are they 
not entitled, other things being equal, to rise forty 
per cent. with a forty per cent. rise in those prices? 
But you may say other things are not equal. Perhaps 
they are not entitled to all of this rise, for the in- 
creased economies of transportation developed in the 
mean time should be fairly shared with the public. 
But they are surely entitled to some of it. It would 
seem to the man in the street that if two cents was a 
fair price to the public, under the high prices of 1870, 
for hauling a ton of freight a mile, and if we have got 
back to the high prices of 1870, and the cost of labor 
and materials to the railways is as high to-day as it 
was in 1870, then surely a rate that is only two-fifths 
of the 1870 rate is unreasonably low, and does not 
give the railways a fair profit. Labor and materials— 
the necessaries of life of the railway goose—have risen 
an average of forty per cent. since 1896. The butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestick-maker have all found 
out that it takes a dollar and a half for them to buy 
as much raw material—meat and flour and tallow— 
as a dollar would buy before, and have raised the 
price of steaks and bread and candles over fifty per 
cent., to get square with the game; but government in 
the shape of the policeman has tapped the railway 
farmer’s wife on the shoulder and forbidden her to 
sell her golden eggs of transportation for even as 
much as she did in 1896. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the modern King Canute, bidding the 
sea of higher prices to go back. If the food for the 
railway goose costs the farmer’s wife forty per cent. 
more than it did in 1896, we all know she has got to 
sell the eggs of transportation for more than she did, 
or the result will be that she will either starve her 
geese or stop raising them—and there will not be 
enough eggs to supply the demand. And remember 
that the demand for these eggs is increasing with in- 
credible swiftness, and that if she doesn’t keep raising 
more and more geese, the country some bright morn- 
ing will not have eggs enough to go round. And what 
becomes then of your government regulation of the 
price of eggs? Has any government ever been able by 
edict to change the immutable laws of prices? Many 

















of them have tried to monkey with the buzz-saw of 
prices, and the people as a result have been hurt. In 
the Middle Ages England tried to fix the price of wool, 
and as a result the woolen industry of Flanders and 
Brabant throve and waxed fat, while the English in- 
dustry languished. Deprive man of the incentive of 
profit in a given direction, and he is straightway off 
seeking another channel for his industry. The real 
question is, where do we, the American people, come 
out, after all this? We are coming out just where 
the Southern bride came out in the story, when the 
mountain wedding had been turned into a mélée by 
a chance-dropped, incautious word, and the bride, 
emerging from a corner where she had taken refuge, 
and sadly surveying the prostrate form of the groom, 
murmured, “ These yere self-cocking pistols is playing 
h—1 with my prospects.” 

The question whether the railroad will charge me 
three dollars or four to haul a ton of sugar from 
New York to Chicago may depend on what is a fair 
charge, or on how much competing railroads charge. 
It can only charge me a rate that will enable 
my sugar to be hauled, and it must for its own pro- 
tection, if it wants my freight, charge me no more 
than its competitors do. But what if it doesn’t want 
my freight at all? What if it has all the business its 
lines can handle without making me a rate on sugar 
that is really too low to be profitable? You will say 
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that the Interstate Commerce Commission will force 
it to take your sugar at the old rate. But how long 
can it force the railways to take your sugar? Just 
so long as the freight capacity of the railroads of the 
country is greater than, or equal to, the tonnage re- 
quiring to be hauled! If the railways can’t haul your 
sugar, not because the rate is too low, but because 
they have reached the maximum of their capacity to 
handle freight at all, what are you going to do? What 
is the business of this country going to do some fine 
morning when it wakes up to the fact that it has got 
to shut up shop and take a vacation, because the rail- 
ways are unable to handle the traffic offered them? 
Can Big Business and Little Business afford to sit 
around and twiddle their thumbs until the necessary 
transportation facilities are provided? And wouldn’t 
the question of whether I should pay three dollars or 
four for a ton of sugar from New York to Chicago 
become suddenly a matter of small importance com- 
pared with the question whether or not I can get it 
hauled at all? 

You may say that this is a ridiculous cry of “ Wolf!” 
But it isn’t ridiculous. There is a known iimit to the 
freight capacity of any single-track road. But many 
of the great double-track railway systems of the coun- 
try, as well, are now close to the limit of their maxi- 
mum freight capacity. 

If we make it impossible for the railways to in- 


crease their traffic facilities to meet the growing needs 
of the country—through a policy of forcing them to 
keep their rates down to a level so unfairly low, com- 
pared with the general level of prices and profits in 
other industries, that the railway business ceases, as 
it has ceased, to be a profitable industry for the in- 
vestment of new capital—this condition will arise. 
The American people have in the end got to solve this 
question fairly both to themselves and to the railways, 
for in the long run their interests are identical. There 
are a million railway stockholders and bondholders 
in this country, and every man is a potential shipper. 
But besides being the greatest single business in the 
country, with twenty billions of capital invested in it 
and needing twenty billions more to meet the demands 
of the future, the railways are the main arteries of 
trade, and trade is the life-blood of the nation. And 
the American people are not going to adopt a policy 
that will clog and close the arteries of their national 
life. They are not going to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg. The real danger is the damage they may 
do before they wake up to the facts. 

If the man who makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is held worthy of all praise, 
surely in an industrial age the man that enables two 
tons of freight to be hauled where but one could be 
hauled before deserves our gratitude instead of our 
hostility. 




















The Latest Phase 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


up in England by the action of the 
United States Senate in accepting 
Mr. Lodge’s resolution in regard to 
> foreign corporations and the possi- 
bility of their acquiring control over 
harbors or other places on the 
American continent that might 
serve as military or naval bases. I 
the comment was almost uniformly 
friendly. The Times pointed out that some such de- 
velopment had been long expected and that the prob- 
lems raised by the Panama Canal made an extension 
or recasting of the Monroe Doctrine practically inevi- 
table. ‘“ English statesmen,” it averred, “ have never 
been critical as to the evolution of the Monroe Doc- 
trine. ... We have not been able to agree with all 
the proposed applications of the Doctrine, or to admit 
that it has become an integral part of international 
law. It involves obligations as well as rights, and the 
former have been left more obscure even than the 
latter. But the Doctrine has been regarded by Eng- 
land as substantially expressing the right of a state 
to take all steps requisite for its safety; a right which 
we recognize in the belief that similar freedom will 
not be denied England as regards the perils to which 
she is exposed.” It described Senator Lodge’s resolu- 
tion as apparently “not only a notable extension of 
the Doctrine, but a new departure.” At the same time 
it recognized that Mr. Lodge had raised a very wide 
and important question and that the status and 
activities of corporations technically national, really 
foreign, and not infrequently controlled by alien gov- 
ernments, would one day need the careful scrutiny of 
all Powers. 

The Pall Mall Gazette, on the other hand, declared 
that to speak of Senator Lodge’s resolution as an 
“extension ” of the Monroe Doctrine was unfortunate, 
as it might give rise to the erroneous impression that 
it was aggressive in character. “It is superfluous,” it 
added, “to regard the resolution as directed against 
any particular Power. If the Monroe Doctrine de- 
clares the intention of the United States to resist the 
acquisition of territory on the American continent by 
any Power not already established there, it is evident 
that it equally covers a possible attempt to achieve the 
same object by a colorable device.” In view, however, 
of the recent acquisitions of the United States in the 
West Indies and of the suspicion attaching to its 
policy in Mexico and Cuba, the Pall Mall Gazette 
thought that “international relations in regard to 
the American hemisphere would be made easier, and 
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the underlying principle of the Monroe Doctrine made 
more acceptable to other Powers if the opportunity 
were taken to reaffirm the determination of the United 
States to seek no further territorial expansion, and to 
avoid the same kind of colorable acquisition of places 
convenient for naval bases which the Senate declares 
it would view with ‘grave concern’ on the part of 
other nations.” 

One of the peculiarities of the Monroe Doctrine, as 
it appears to an Englishman, is its universality of ac- 
ceptance by the American people. It is not so much a 
policy as a religion. One meets with Germans who 
have no sort of sympathy with Pan-Germanism, and 
with Russians who will make a mockery of the ideals 
of the Pan-Slavists, but—speaking with Dr. Johnson’s 
contempt for puritanical accuracy—one never comes 
across an American who does not subscribe to the 
Monroe Doctrine. It is not the battle-cry of any one 
party, but the faith of all. Democrats and Republicans 
habitually, and as a matter of course, express their 
“unalterable adhesion”* to its principles in their 
quadrennial platforms. Whatever an American may call 
liimself, he is first and last an instinctive Monroeist. 
The Doctrine has come down to him with all the bind- 
ing sanctity of a tradition in a country where tradi- 
tions are few and therefore devoutly held. That no 
European Power shall be permitted to colonize North 
or South America, and that the present foreign hold- 
ings on and around the continent shall neither be in- 
creased nor transferred, are propositions which all 
Americans accept as political axioms. So far’ as I 
have been able to discover, the policy they embody 
admits of no qualifications. It embraces all South 
America, all Central America, and all the adjacent 
islands. A European settlement of Patagonia would 
presumably be considered by Americans just as much 
a cause for war as a European settlement of Mexico. 
Were the Italian Government to found and administer 
a colony in Argentina, five thousand miles at least 
from the frontiers of the United States, Americans 
would go to war. Were the German Government to 
enrol the German emigrants in Brazil into a self- 
governing community under the flag of the Fatherland, 
Americans would equally go to war. The Monroe 
Doctrine knows apparently no limitations of distance; 
it applies indiscriminately to the whole of the vast 
continent of which Americans occupy but a fraction. 
From the Rio Grande to Cape Horn Americans are re- 
solved, if they can, to preserve Mexico, Central and 
South America, to the Mexicans and the Central and 
South Americans. y 

But the Monroe Doctrine is not only the most tom- 
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prehensive policy put forward by any nation since the 
days of the Roman Empire; it is also the most elastic. 
I honestly, indeed, do not know of anything in the re- 
motest degree touching upon South America that it 
could not be stretched to cover. Long before the 
Spanish War it was appealed to to justify the seizure 
of Cuba on the ground that if America did not take it 
somebody else would. The Southern slave-holders, 
whose political influence depended on the extension-of 
slavery to fresh States, used it as a pretext for the 
annexation of Texas; and General Grant sought. to 
prove that it made the absorption of San Domingo 
inevitable. The Monroe Doctrine even provided the 
basis of a protest against the confederation of the 
Canadian provinces, and I well remember that during 
the Boer War some papers held it to have been 
violated by the participation of Canada in the struggle 
with the South African republics. 

Is it the fact or is it not that the Monroe 
Tdoctrine perpetuates in South America the predomi- 
nance of a religion which Americans detest, of a race 
which they despise, and of a system of government 
which in all but the name is a flat negation of every- 
thing America stands for? Is not one of its effects 
to rule out Teutonic civilization in favor of the re- 
ligious and military despotisms beyond which, after 
nearly a hundred years’ trial, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese mestizos have proved their incapacity to ad- 
vance? Does not the Monroe Doctrine, in the name of 
Republicanism, help to condemn a whole continent to 
weakness, backwardness, and anarchy? Can any one 
see anything hefore South America but a cycle of 
revolutions? Does any one seriously entertain the 
hope of a stable, orderly rule ever being evolved under 
the presidency of half-caste attorneys and guerrilla 
chieftains, or foresee a time when the spirit of inse- 


curity, disorder, and insurrectionary violence will cease . 


to brood- over the southern hemisphere from Patagonia 
to Panama? Is there any real guarantee that what 
has been happening in Mexico during the past eighteen 
months ‘may not to-morrow be the fate of any and 
every South American state? Here, at all events, is 
a colossal continent with a destiny that should rival 
tussia’s, magnificently watered, inhabitable by .Cau- 
casians, all of it sparsely populated and much of it 
barely explored, teeming with mineral and agricul- 
tural wealth, and yet lying half-derelict, the prey of 
revolutionary turbulence—and all for lack of a strong 
and honest and orderly government that would insure 
to capital the fruits of its enterprise. How far may 
the Monroe Doctrine be justly held to have contributed 
to so amazing a paradox? 
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QOR several minutes neither the boy 
nor the man had spoken; yet more 
4 than once, in the flash of a glance, 
it seemed as if question and reply 
had passed between them. 
Vins It was strange work they were 
wi engaged in. The boy, with tight- 
sy drawn lips, was working the handle 
= of the little toy printing-press, 
while the man, rather awkwardly, was holding the 
paper in place and piling the ink-dampened sheets on 
the edge of the kitchen table. 

“One hundred,” said the boy at last, straightening 
up with a lift of his thin shoulders. 

Their eyes met. 

“ Better make it twenty-five more,” replied the man, 
slowly. ‘“ How’s the wind?” 

The boy, carrying the ink-roller, hurried to the 
window and looked out. 

“Still blowing toward the town, dad,” he said; “I 
reckon the rain’s stopped for good.” 

The man crossed over to him; for an instant they 
stood there, side by side, listening intently. The man 
broke the silence. 

“Your ma and the children must have got to your 
Uncle Jerre’s by this time.” The voice was deep and 
the words low spoken. “Are you shore Peter got 
ahead of ’em with the note?” 

“Sartain shore, dad; he left soon as I told him.” 

“She didn’t suspicion anything, son?” 

“No.” The boy shook his head. “Ma didn’t ask 
any questions; ‘peared about as usual. . . . I said we’d 
follow along.” : 

“We couldn’t ’a’ told her, son.” 

Again the reply was a shake of the head. 
“?*Twouldn’t ’a’ done; she’d ’a’ sent on the children and 
‘a’ stayed here with us.” 

“Jess so!” The man removed the hand he had 
placed on the boy’s shoulder and stroked his wisp of 
iron-gray beard. “I reckon they all: know by this 
time up to the town that I telegraphed the guv-nor; 
strange he ’ain’t sent an answer; they ’ain’t no com- 
pany nearer’n Jackson.” - 

“ Mebbe they wouldn’t let ’em bring the answer from 
the telegraph office,” suggested the boy. “ P’r’aps ”— 
suddenly he stopped and pointed. “There! Look 
there!” he eried, excitedly. “See the crowd comin’ 
out of Craig’s saloon’ They’re stoppin’, lookin’ this 
way, talkin’ excited like.” 

“Tf the mayor was any good he’d ’a’ closed ’em all 
up last night,” said the man. “Liquor and the devil 
make friends and play 
mischief when this 
kinder work’s afoot. 
2 DOV, St Taan’s 
right to keep you here 
with me.” 

“ But they warn’t no 
one else, dad.” 

“Jess so! They 
warn’t no one else in 
the whole cursed place 
—not one I could ’a’ 
trusted.” 

“ Better hurry.” put 
in the boy, “if we’re 
goin’ to do any more, 
the wind may change 
an’ blow ’em all into 
the river.” 

He stepped back to 
the little press and ran 
the ink-roller over the 
type. The man _in- 
serted another sheet of 
paper and then placed 
it on the pile. The boy 
pumped at the handle 
industriously. 

“Twenty-five!” said 
he, abruptly. “ Better 
take ‘em up to the 
second story and let 
‘em go from the win- 
dow, eh?” 

Gathering the pile 
of loose papers in his 
hands, his father 
turned to him. 

“Randolph,” he pon- 
dered, heavily, “I’ve 
changed my mind. I’m 
goin’ to send you up 
into the town. You 
can hand ’em round.” 

As the reply came 
the boy’s lips were 
drawn into a¥- still 
straighter line; there 
was a gleam in his 
gray eyes. 

“They wouldn’t let 
me back again; I’m 
goin’ to stay here with 
you, dad. Give me the 
papers; the wind ‘Il 
carry ’em now.” 
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The man _ looked 
across the table at 
him; his face 
twitched. Then in 
dead silence the 
damp sheets were 
handed to the eager, 
extended fingers. 
Without another 
word the boy ran 
out of the kitchen. 
His hurried steps 
could be heard as- 
cending the narrow 
stairway to the 
floor above. 

The sun had burst 
through the wind- 
harried western 
clouds; it shone in 
at the window, 
tracing lines of 
straight shadows 
over the worn oil- 
eloth on the floor. 
One printed sheet 


Suddenly there was a 
had fallen there. 








shower of large white flakes from overhead 








The man picked it 

up and walked 

slowly to the window. Outside, the raindrops falling 
from the eaves beat a tattoo on the veranda roof, and 
the branches and tops of the trees, just tipped with 
little budding leaves, were swaying in the strong, south- 
east wind. 

Suddenly there was a shower of large white flakes 
from overhead. Some whirled high into the air, sink- 
ing and lifting erratically; others, striking the ground, 
rolled over and over. ‘They swirled and floated away 
toward the square of houses that bordered the little 
open space across which the man was looking. A few 
caught on the tree branches, were held there a moment, 
then they, too, fluttered on in their journey. Spread- 
ing the sheet he held out on the window-sill, the man 
read it over to himself. 

“CITIZENS of Brack ANGEL,—I, Hardee Gordon, 
Sheriff of this county, and sworn as such to do my 
duty and to carry out the laws of the State of Mis- 
sissippi, do hereby declare that I decline giving over 
the person of any prisoner committed to my charge. 
I have been warned of the intentions of the misguided 
and lawless element of this town that they intend to 


“In support, of the laws of Mississippi—” 
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take by force a colored man named. Henry, Hampton, 
and now Take Warning that said Prisoner shall, as 
my sworn duty is, be protected so far as in me lies 
the power.” 

That was all. It was a mixture of legal form and 
phraseology, perhaps, but even a casual glance at the 
strange handbill distributed by the wind would have 
caused friendly or unfriendly eyes to read and under- 
stand it. Determination, absolute, unswerving de- 
cision, was there as if writ in red ink between the 
printed lines. 

The sheriff folded the paper carefully and put it in 
his pocket. ‘The words were already graven on his 
heart and mind, but maybe before the sun rose on 
another day they would be found on his dead body, 
and then they’d know that Hardee Gordon, who never 
betrayed a trust, had kept the last imposed on him, 
Tis own father—whom he just remembered—had fallen 
under the wheels of his gun as the victorious blue- 
clad troops poured over the crest of Missionary Ridge. 
He would die as that father had died, firing his last 
shot. But the boy—his son—would the drunken 
mob, in their blood-thirsting frenzy, when they came, 
spare him? Would he, also, have to pay the forfeit? 
The only one in all that town that he could call upon— 
his only son! 

The sheriff’s glance swept the kitchen. The line of 
shadows behind the iron bars was growing indistinct. 
The light was dimming as the sun sank, yet every- 
thing stood out unusually clear. A little, cheap doll, 
sitting in a kitchen chair, gazed at him with wide, 
blue eyes inquiringly, and from the baby carriage in 
the corner back of the kitchen range trailed a woolen 
afghan knitted by mother hands. His wife—his two 
little girls! The sheriff drew a long, quivering 
breath. Could he do it? Could he make them father- 
less and brotherless for the sake of his own pride? 

His mind flew back over the crowded moments of 
the last four hours—how he had smuggled the cring- 
ing, gray-faced negro by stealth across the creek and 
into the jail; how he had sent word to his wife that he 
and Randolph would join her and the little ones at 
Uncle Jerre Donaldson’s at supper-time. They always 
supped there on this day of all the year—their wed- 
ding-day. 

But Black Angel had found out—some one had be- 
trayed him. The partics scouring the woods and 
swamps, searching each negro cabin for miles, had been 
informed. They knew he had the man at whom sus- 
picion pointed. At ‘seven o’clock they were coming 
to get him. And ke would not give him up! 

Twice had Hardee Gordon: seen bullet-riddled shapes 
hanging from the live-cak limbs, and once a pile of 
oil-soaked embers at the base of a tree around which 
loosely hung ox chains and something else from which 
he had turned his head. But now, if such things oc- 
curred again, he, Hardee Gordon, was the one who 
would be responsible. The voters knew how he stood 
on questions such as this, and yet they had elected 
him. 

A step sounded out in the hallway. Hurriedly the 
sheriff crossed the room and threw the door wide open. 
The hall was floored with brick, and beyond it was 
another door. He opened that also. A _ corridor 
stretched before him, leading to some wooden steps; 
on each side were the cells, the barred doors running 
from floor to ceiling. Three were open; two were 
closed. 

The sheriff paused there and called aloud: “ Ran- 
dolph? Where are you? Randolph!” Once more he 
hailed and waited. 

There was no reply. Then suddenly a voice spoke 
close to him. Two black hands grasped the shining 
iron rods; the whites of the frightened eyes looked 
through the aperture: 

“?Fore de Lawd, Mistah Gordon, it’s jist as I tole 
yuh! TI gwvas nevah thar, suh! I didn’t set fire to 
no house; it was jist as I tole yuh. I nevah had no 
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words with Mistah Millidge in mah life. I nevah toted 
no gun. I didn’t go to work thar yesterday. .. . ’Fore 
Gawd, I doan know who done it! Yuh know me—yo 
fatheh owned mah fatheh an’ motheh—I ’ain’t no 
murderin’ niggah.” 

The sheriff turned on him angrily. ‘“ Hush your 
noise,” he said. “I told you I’d protect you.” 

Again he raised his voice. ‘“ Randolph!” he called. 
There was a note of fear in the tones this time, yet 
instantly he drew a long breath of relief. 

But there came an answer now, from the kitchen 
behind him: 

“Dad! dad! I found it. . .. Come on in here.” 

The sheriff gave a great gulp of joy. The blood 
that ran in his boy’s veins was the same that had run 
in the veins of the old Mississippian who had died 
behind the cotton-bales at New Orleans when the red- 
coats came swinging through the marshes; the same 
that flowed from the torn breast of the one who had 
fired the last gun on Missionary Ridge—the old Gor- 
don blood! How could he ever have doubted? 

It was dim in the kitchen when he entered; the sun 
had gone down to a last spreading streak of red. The 
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“Perhaps they won’t come at all, dad, after readin’ 
the notice,” said the boy in a tone of hope, “and by 
twelve o’clock the troops wili be here.” 

“God grant so, son.” 

As he spoke the sheriff again stepped heavily over 
to the windew that looked toward the town. The 
other side of the compact brick building was guarded 
by the waters of the creek, now at spring flood. The 
window was open. From the direction of the houses, 
in only a few of which glimmered any lights, there 
came the sound of voices, swelling, murmuring, and 
now and then a wild halloo, a shout. 

As if there was some one in the room who might 
overhear, the guardian of his oath spoke in a short, 
hushed undertone: 

“They’re comin’, boy! Where are the rifles?” 

He felt along the wall, sending a pile of fatwood on 
the box behind the range clattering to the floor. “I 
left ’em here in the corner. What did you do with 
7em?” 

“T put ’em out here in front. We’ll have to close 
the iron door between here and the cells.” 

It was the new deputy speaking now; his voice was 

















“*Won’t one life 


hoy stood there in the middle of the room with a hand 
extended. 

*T found it, dad,” he repeated; “ here it is.” 

“What were you looking for, son?” The sheriff’s 
voice was choked. 

“It’s mother’s Bible. Here! Take it. ... Swear 
me in!” 

There the blood spoke! It was a boy no longer who 
confronted him; it was'a man of heart and inches, 
eager to do and serve and die, if so fate willed it. The 
sheriff paused. The father in him made him raise 
his arms as if longingly, eagerly, weakly, he was about 
to sweep the son he loved close to his bosom. His lips 
yearned to press a kiss on that fair, broad brow, under 
the curling girlish hair. 

“T’m ready, sir!” The words were spoken imper- 
sonaily, as a soldier might ask for orders from his 
officer. 

“In support of the laws of Mississippi and the trust 
in me imposed, I do hereby—” Almost in whispers 
the ceremony went through. 2 

The boy bowed his head and kissed the book. 

The red streak in the west had faded to a pale mauve 
light. The wind that had rustled the branches of the 
Chinaberry-tree in the jail-yard had gone down to a 
faint breath of air. In the gathering darkness the 
two stood waiting. The strident-voiced clock on the 
kitchen mantel whirred and struck the hour of seven, 
hurriedly, as if eager to dispel suspense. 


do? Take mine!” 


firm and strong. Of the two he seemed the cooler, the 
more self-contained. In the darkness they stumbled 
against each other. The boy grasped his father by 
the arm. 

“Come in here, dad,” he implored. “ What are you 
going to do when they get here?” 

“T’m goin’ to speak to ’em. There’ll be some there 
who'll listen. I’m goin’ to talk to ’em through the 
window.” 

“No, no; don’t do it, dad; there’re men who hate 
you in that crowd; there’re cowards there who’ve been 
afraid of you all their lives. They’re no ’count trash— 
they’d shoot you in the dark. Don’t show yourself. 
Come in here and get a rifle,” implored the boy. “ Talk 
to ’em from the grating near the iron door. The 
Holly boys have just been waitin’ for a chance like 
this—you once sent one of ’em to jail! Tell ’em that 
we'll fight but we won’t give in. That’s the only talk 
they’ll listen to.” 

He led the way into the brick-paved corridor, his 
footsteps echoing on ahead. With a half-groan his 
father followed him. 

The negro in the cell was huddled in the corner 
moaning incoherently. He could hear the rumbling of 
the approaching voices; he knew what it meant. What 
black man of his class did not? Prejudged, convicted, 
the frightful end—he saw it all. 

“ Where are the rifles, Randy—where are they, son?” 

“In the left-hand cell, dad, up against the wall— 
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three and the shot-gun—loaded; I got the extra shells 
here.” 

His father stepped past him and felt along the iron 
side as he had felt along the kitchen wall. His out- 
stretched hands touched nothing. Maybe it was the 
other corner. He swung about to feel, and as he did 
so there came the click of a bolt and lock. The cell 
door was closed on him! 

In an instant he saw it—tricked! Tricked by the 
son he loved. Betrayed by the very one who but a few 
moments since had sworn to uphold him. Rage, im- 
potent rage, stirred within him. He clasped the bars 
in the darkness and shook them with all his strength 
and called aloud. He ordered, he commanded, he im- 
plored. But there was no reply. With a groan and a 
stopping of the heart he heard the crash of the iron 
prac that cut off the living quarters from the jail 
itself. 

He drew himself up to the grating that let in the 
outer air, and by sheer strength of arm and shoulder 
raised hig head until he could look outside. 

All was silence at first. But now he thought he 
could detect the sound of moving feet on the soft, 
rain-soaked soil. Then came a smothered oath and a 
half-drunken laugh. What were they going to do? 
Of course they would not come with lights or torches. 
No mob did that except when they expected a welcome 
more cordial than the one that he had promised. 

All at once a light spread out from somewhere. It 
fell on the ground in a rectangular patch of yellow. 
Faces and figures and gleams of shining metal moved 
away from it. What was the cause of this strange 
thing? Almost weak from the strain of holding him- 
self up to the grating, the sheriff dropped back with 
the sudden, awful revelation of what it meant—the 
boy had lit the kitchen lamp! 

From the next cell the negro’s voice had changed to 
lamentations of self-pity, babbling, imploring tones, 
beseeching mercy. The sheriff cursed him into silence; 
there were voices speaking outside now. Once more 
he hauled himself up to the little grating; the light 
shone out more plainly. 

But what was that? Against the yellow patch was 
the outiine of a figure standing with arms outstretched 
like the shadow of a crucifix in a great church window. 

“Put. down that rifle; don’t you see it ’ain’t him,” 
spoke a hoarse voice from the garden trees. 

“Listen; he’s speaking,” said another. ‘“ By God! 
it’s the sheriff’s boy!” 

For the first time in his life there came a wild desire 
to Hardee Gordon’s mind to scream aloud as he had 
screamed when a child in the feverish clutch of some 
bad dream. It almost overmastered him. 

But another voice came now—his son’s. Calmly 
the youthful tones rang out, almost with the pene- 
trating, far-carrying quality of an alto singing in the 
recitative of an anthem. 

*You’ve come to kill, I know. Won’t one life do? 
Take mine!” 

Standing on the window-sill in full sight, the boy’s 
slender figure swayed slightly and stood firm again. 
There were many murmurs, the jar of mingled voices— 
harsh, grating, menacing—and then one spoke above 
the others: 

“Where’s your father? Where’s he gone?” ‘ 

“We want that nigger,” was called in maudlin 
tones from the outskirts of the crowd. There followed 
the sound of a scuffle and a low-spoken sentence pref- 
aced by an oath. “If you lift that gun again I'll 
kill you.” 

“Take it away from him,” said some one. 

Once more a hush and the same question asked: 

““Where’s vour father, boy; did he send you?” 

“No, but I am his deputy. I am here of my own 
accord. I—I locked him in a cell; he cannot come.” 

More murmurings. One or two figures crossed the 
spot of light, to disappear like phantoms in a trans- 
formation scene. 

The sheriff was on the floor of the cell, his face 
hidden in the hollow of his arm. Would he have to 
hear it? Were they aiming? If it sounded, he knew 
his mind would go. He heard his own voice in inar- 
ticulate, ejaculatory prayer. All his soul poured forth 
as he knelt there, his face and hands wet with the 
downpour of his tears—his body quivering in anguish 
-—shivering in the rigor of dread and horror. 

Silence! Dead silence outside! Then a few shouts 
rose in the distance from the direction of the houses. 
The sheriff lifted himself once more to the little win- 
dow grating. The patch of light was there, but it 
was vacant, except for the sharp-drawn shadows of 
the window grille. The ghostly moving shapes had 
gone. 

From afar off shrilled the tooting of an engine 
whistle, one long-drawn shriek and two staccato ones, 
hailing the crossing below the bridge. The seconds 
dragged into minutes that seemed hours. What was 
that? There came a tapping; was it the rain on the 
veranda roof? No, it was growing nearer, nearer— 
drums! Yes, drums! The troops—the troops were 
coming! The tramp of cadenced feet now could be 
heard crossing the gravel walk; the ring of rifle- 
butts on the ground; more voices, and the hurried 
grating of a key opening the iron door. 

A flood of light burst from the kitchen. It gleamed 
on the brass buttons of men in uniform, and on the 
hilt of an officer’s sword. It shone on the white eye- 
balls of the negro clinging to the bars of his cell. It 
shone on the sheriff’s white, tear-stained face, and fell 
on the curly head of his deputy, who stood there close 
beside him. 

“Don’t seem to be any trouble here, sergeant,” said 
the officer, turning to a soldier with chevrons on his 
sleeves. 

Then his eyes took in the two figures before him; he 
gave a short, chuckling laugh: 

“ Well, sheriff,” he bantered, “ where’s that mob of 
yours ?” 

Hardee Gordon stepped out with head erect. There 
came a whisper at his shoulder. 

“Oh, dad, don’t tell on me—don’t tell!” 

With slow voice and still slower glance the sheriff 
turned to the line of faces. 

“T’m glad to see vou all,” he said. “T reckon I 
must ’a’—must ’a’ lost my nerve, jess for a while.” 


’ 
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Shakespeare’s Gloves 
By Warwick James Price 


In an unpretentious glass case that 
stands in one of the sunny bays of the 
Jong library of Dr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness, in his home at Wallingford, Penn- 
sylvania, rests the rarest personal relic 
of William Shakespeare in all America— 
the gloves of the poet, the coverings of 
the hands that grasped Ben Jonson’s. 

Dr. Furness holds documents that prove 
their authenticity. On the closing day 
of May, 1769, David Garrick received 
from the old actor, John Ward, a letter 
dated from Leominster, reading as fol- 
lows: 


“Dear S1r,—On reading the newspapers 
I find you are preparing a grand jubilee 
to be kept at Stratford-upon-Avon to the 
memory of the immortal Shakespeare. I 
have sent you a pair of gloves which have 
often covered his hands; they were made 
me a present by a descendant of the fam- 
ily when myself and company went over 
there from Warwick, in the year 1746, 
to perform the play of ‘Othello’ as a 
benefit for repairing his monument in the 

















The Poet’s gloves, in the 
possession of Dr. Furness 


great church, which we did gratis, the 
whole of the receipts being expended on 
that alone. 

“The person who gave them to me, 
William Shakespeare by name, told me his 
father had often declared to him that 
they were the identical gloves of the Great 
Poet; and when he delivered them to me 
said: ‘Sir, these are the only property 
that remains of our famous relation. My 
father possessed and sold the estates he 
left behind him, and these are all the 
recompense I can make you for this 
night’s performance.’ 

“The donor was a glazier by trade, 
very old, and, to the best of my memory, 
lived in the street leading from the town 
hall down to the river. On my coming 
to play in Stratford, about three years 
after, he was dead. The father of him 
and our Poet were brothers’ children. 

“The veneration I bear to the memory 
of our great Author and Player makes 
me wish to have these relics preserved 
to his immortal memory; and I am led 
to think I cannot better deposit them 
for that purpose in the hand of any per- 
son so proper as our modern Roscius. 

“T am, sir, your most ob’d’t humble 
servant, JOHN WaArD.” 


On the death of Garrick the gloves 
passed to his widow, and upon her decease 
in 1822 were leit to Mrs. Siddons. Cecilia 
Siddons, then Mrs. George Combe, their 
next possessor, gave them to Fanny 
Kemble, from whom they came to the 
present owner. The letter which accom- 
panied them runs: 


“My pEAR Horace (in spite of your 
literary labors and honors, you must be 
such to me),—The worship of relics is not 
the most exalted form of human devotion, 
but ‘the meanest garment that ever has 
but slipped’ upon one we love and revere 
becomes in some measure dear and vener- 
able to us for his sake, and so we may be 
permitted to keep Shakespeare’s gloves 
with affectionate regard. You will value 
them for their own sake and, perhaps, a 
little for that of your old friend. 

“FF, A. KEMBLE.” 


Thus runs the pedigree, authentic and 
direct. The gauntlets were undoubtedly 
owned and worn by the poet. The gold 
stitching of the embroidery on the deep 
cuffs, wrought out in buff and red, though 
now frayed with the passage of years, is 
faded sadly—and yet none the less elo- 
quent comes back its silent voice telling 
of the glories of the Mermaid Club, of 
Beaumont’s large potations of canary, 
of Fletcher’s mishap in the purlieus of 
Bartholomew Fair, and of Drayton’s per- 
suading Shakespeare to go with him into 
the rookeries of Alsatia and Bermuda, 
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Straining Your Imagination 
At Your Own Expense 


yo that can’t be shown and proved, but 


has to be imagined, is a delusion. 


You can see physical value equal to the price in 
the 48 H. P. Winton Six. Its size, workmanship, 
power, sturdiness, beauty, and comfort are clearly 
apparent. You don’t have to stretch and strain 
your imagination to realize that the Winton Six 
has every quality that a thoroughly valuable car 
ought to have and that it lacks nothing in appear- 
ance or performance. 


A Difference Not in the Car, 
but in Price Only 


But you will look in vain in steep-priced cars of 
similar power and size for any equivalent of the 
higher price. That’s because the difference is not 
in the car: it is a difference in price only. 

This price difference does not make the super- 
priced car look finer, run better, or last longer. 

To prefer any such car to the Winton Six, you 
must first strain your imagination, and then penalize 
your checkbook $1000 or more. 





The Winton Co. guarantees 
every statement made in 


WINTON SIX 


advertising to be true with- 
out qualification. 











And when you do that, just remember that you 
are paying this excess $1000 or more, mot for any- 
thing the maker puts into the car, but for your 
own personal imagination—and imagination isn’t 
any part of a real automobile. 


Paying $602.38 for Something 
You Don’t Get 


We are able to prove that on six different makes 
of well-known, high-priced cars, the buyer is forced 
to pay $602.38 per car for excessive capitalization, 
and interest and sinking fund charges. These 
figures are real: the calculation is based on a com- 
pilation made from commercial reports by Haskins 
& Sells, famous certified public accountants. 


Let us send you the figures in detail and the 
whole story. Ask for our “ Price Information.” 
With it we will send our 64-page, library-size 
catalog that gives complete information about the 
superb Winton Six, the $3000 car that has no 
competition below $4000 and no superior at any 
price. Write today. : 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR Co. 
118 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 


BRANCH HOUSES IN 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, San Francisco, and Seattle 











“Try a little of this A-R-C, friend. 

“Keeps your circulation perfect because it 
prevents rust and scale.” 

A scientific mixture endorsed by Automobile 
Manufacturers and garage men. Use it in your 
radiator, old or new. 

One fluid ounce (2 tablespoonfuls) to every 
gallon of water will,—clean out all rust and scale 
and prevent clogging, prevent further rusting, 
lubricate pump gears, save wear and tear from 
overheating. 

Keeps water below boiling point and increases 
engine efficiency. Very economical. 

A perfect, low-cost ANTI-FREEZE Solution is made 
with A-R-C and denatured alcohol. 

Send us your name and your dealer’s name and address 
for a full size can on trial, prepaid. At 

nd of 30 days send us $3.00, if you are 


the e: 

Full Size satisfied. if not, write us to that effect and 
return what’s left. 

Can Sent 





















Description folder on request 

Pp id U. S. Compound Co., 
=tepelt Factory G, Buffalo, N. Y. 
For Trial Dealers! Write for proposition. 
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The Real Candidates 


WILSON and SHERMAN 


Wilson, Taft and Roosevelt! 


Read the remarkable suggestion and prophecy 
written by the Editor in the September number of 


NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


4 Notable and Extraordinary Contribution 





are . 


NOT 


THE 
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OUR PUZZLE DEPARTMENT 


(Specially Prepared for Children of All Ages. By 
Professor Wilberforce Jenkins.) 


HIDDEN CITIES 


“4 A JAS your jersey city-made, or did you knit it 
yourself?” asked the visitor. 


The river held no little necks, but in the 
brook Lynnhavens were as thick as sardines. 

She loved Louis, villain though he was. 

After the rebuff a low murmur went through the 
crowd. 

“No,” she answered, quickly. “Par is not at 
home.” 

“Is this Petersburg?” she asked. ‘“ No,” replied the 
brakeman. “ This ain’t Petersburg. This is Ahosky.” 

“On! On!” cried the captain. ‘ Sorry, Cap,” said 
the wounded soldier, “ but I can’t on.” 

“And what is that?” asked Methuselah, pointing 
to the strange craft. “That,” said Noah, proudly, “ is 
my new ark.” “N. J.?” grinned Methuselah. “ No, 
B. C.,” replied Noah. 

“ About when can I hope to get my laundry?” asked 
the young man. “You will get your washing to- 
night,” replied the clerk. 

* Well, well, well—is this Ann?” Francisco asked, 
as the girl entered the room. 

The girls greeted him rather diffidently as they dis- 
embarked. ‘A rather shy cargo,” said he to the 
captain. 

The tramp had told his sad story. “Poor man! 
There! Drink your fill,” Adelphia said, as she handed 
him the nozzle end of the garden-hose. 

“Is my wife in there?” asked Dobson, anxiously, 
as he arrived at the sewing-circle. “I don’t know,” re- 
plied the attendant. ‘“ You might peek in and see for 
yourself.” 

“Tt is all right to tell us when a trouble comes to 
laugh it off,” said Dobson at the close of the lecture 
on Good Cheer, “but a man can’t sing a porous 
plaster off his back.” 

“It will take me three hours to lay this carpet, 
John,” said Winifred. *‘ All right, Winnie, peg away,” 
replied her husband, returning to his newspaper. 


9”? 


Professor Jenkins announces that he will award a 
prize of a half-interest in an 1898 model electric run- 
about to the first reader who sends in an absolutely 
correct answer to all the above puzzles on the day 
after his election to the Vice-Presidency of the United 
States on the Prohibition ticket. 


A PLEASANT FEELING 

““T SEE you've taken out a license for a motor-car, 
Bill,” said Jimpson. “I didn’t know you had a car.” 

“T haven’t,” said Bildad. 

“Then what the dickens has induced you to take 
out a license?’ demanded Jimpson. . 

“Oh, it’s sort of pleasant to feel that I can have 
one if I want to,” said Bildad. 





A PATHETIC APPEAL 

“ EXCUSE me,” said the little lady, as she timidly 
approached the village dentist, “but aren’t you the 
dentist ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the dentist. “Is there anye 
thing I can do for you?” 

* Why, yes,” she said, hesitatingly. “ You see, doc- 
tor, the—the blacksmith is down with the measles and 














/FROM A 


NOVEL 


“ AS HE TOLD HER THE STORY OF HIS LOVE, HER COUNTENANCE WAS SUDDENLY LIT UP WITH A STRANGE 


RADIANCE THAT HE HAD NEVER NOTICED THERE BEFORE.” 


I wondered if—I wondered if you would be good 
enough to put a new set of teeth into this rake of 
mine?” 
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REFUTING A CHARGE 
“THE trouble with motoring,” said the intellectual 
Miss Gaunt, “is that it is such a superficial sort of 
sport.” 

Pr Oh, my dear Miss Gaunt,” returned Willoughby, 
* you wouldn’t say that if you had ever motored on a 
Maine road in early spring. It is more than hub-deep 
most of the time.” 





SHAMEFUL 
“Tat fellow Wiggins makes me dead tired,” said 
Snobleigh. ‘“ He’s all the time trying to pass him- 
self off for a gentleman.” 
“ Why—in what way?” asked Hickenlooper. 
“Oh, by behaving like one, mostly,” said Snobleigh. 


COULDN’T BE REAL 
“T say, Bildad,” said Hicks, “can you change a 
twenty-dollar hill for me?” 
“Great Scott, Hicksy,” said Bildad. “Is there an- 
other counterfeit in circulation?” 








NOT RECOVERED 
“An, Jimpson—are you going to do Europe this 
year?” asked Walloper. 
“No,” said Jimpson. “Europe did me last year, 
and I’m done.” 





MOTOR-GOOSE’S MELODIES 


I HAD a little motor gay no bigger than my thumb. 
I took it out upon the way and there I bade it hum. 
It lammed me 
And slammed me, 
It raised a heap of dust, 
And when it flew 
Up in the blue 
Its tank and tires bust! 


” If I had a motor that wouldn’t go 


Do you think I’d wallop it? Oh, no, no! 
I’d varnish it, and paint it in a nice fresh green, 
And sell it to a farmer for a sowin’-machine! 


Niddle Noddle 
Bought a model 
Made in nineteen-seven. 

Went a mile 
In bully style, 
Landing him in heaven! 


There was a man in our town 
Who was so wondrous gay 

He jumped into the chauffeur’s seat 
And speeded up the way; 

And when he saw his motor go 
Zigzagging everywhere, 

Instead of jumping in the road 
He jumped up in the air. 


He knew the road was very hard, 
He knew the air was soft, 

And so he kept a-jumping up 
To. regions high aloft; 

And if he had not changed his mind 
And ta’en an earthward trek 

He would have saved himself the bump 
That broke his little neck! 


Silly little Billy Nid 

On his motor took a skid. 
Skidded o’er the river-bank 
Sitting on his naphtha tank; 
Tank exploded with a roar 
Blowing little Nid ashore, 

And his weeping parents say, 
“He warn’t drownded, anyway!” 





































been overstated. 







shall say of this new car. 






season after season. 








rather than otherwise. 


For several years we have calmly observed the rapid rise 


of the Cadillac in public opinion. 


Each year we have seen the little group of its equals in 


popular esteem narrowed down. 


Each year we have seen a higher and higher price named 
as the basis of comparison with the Cadillac. 
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Long stroke engine. More power. Silent chain- 


driven camshaft; enclosed valves; quiet engine. Longer wheel base; 
larger tires; Electrical system of automatic cranking, lighting and igni- 
tion simplified and improved; automatic spark control. 
refinements of essential details 


Any car at any price which 
you choose to compare with 


this new Cadillac will be 


honored by the comparison 





You will bear witness that the Cadillac case has never 
Hold to that thought, please, in considering what we 
Cadillac practice has progressively improved upon itself 
It has now reached a point which, we believe, warrants 


us in thinking that comparison of the choicest cars with the 
Cadillac will hereafter confer a distinction upon those cars, 


inary line. 










Numerous 


And we believe that basis of price comparison is about 
to vanish altogether. 


We believe that the last mental reservation is about to 
remove itself from the public mind. 

We ourselves have felt serenely sure for a long time that 
in point of real and substantial value the line of demarcation 
between cars of highest price and the Cadillac was an imag- 


We have felt that it was written in water, like the inter- 
national boundary lines in the ocean—and we feel that this 


new Cadillac will complete the process of so convincing the 


public. 


The advent of such a car at the Cadillac price is, of 





course, a matter of genuine moment; and you will be inter- 
ested, therefore, in this news concerning it. 


A few of the improvements in the 1913 Cadillac 





LONG STROKE ENGINE:—4)4” bore by 
534” stroke, increasing the power of the always 
extraordinarily efficient Cadillac engine. This 
amplification of power is especially observable at 
speeds from 12 to 35 miles an hour, dynamometer 
tests registering an increase of from 18 to 25 per 
cent. 


SILENT CHAIN-DRIVEN cam shaft, also 
pump and generator shaft, replacing meshed 
gears, in conjunction with: 


ENCLOSED VALVES, and the superb work- 
manship throughout in which the Cadillac has 
always excelled, producing an engine which runs 
with unusual quietness. 


CARBURETOR:—A carburetor of marked 
efficiency and simplicity has been further simpli- 
fied, now requiring but a single means of adjust- 
ment, removing from it to the greatest possible 
degree, the necessity of attention. 





SPECIFICATIONS IN BRIEF. 


ENGINE—Long stroke, 414-inch bore by 534-inch stroke; four-cyiin- 
der, silent chain-driven cam shaft also pump and generator shaft, en- 
closed valves. Five-bearing crankshaft. HORSE - POWER — 40-50. 
COOLING—Water, copper jacketed cylinders. Centrifugal Pumps radiator 
tubular and plate type. IGNITION—See “ Equipment.” LUBRICATION 
—Automatic splash system, oil uniformly distributed. CARBURETOR— 
Special Cadillac design of maximum efficiency, water jacketed, Air ad- 
justable from driver's seat. CLUTCH—Cone type, large, leather faced 
with special spring ring in fly wheel. TRANSMISSION—Sliding gear, se~ 
lective type, three speeds forward and reverse. Chrome nickel steel 
gears, running on five Hess-Bright ball bearings; bearings oil tight. 
CONTROL—Hand gear-change lever and emergency brake lever at driver's 
right, inside the car. Service brake, foot lever. Clutch, foot lever, 
Throttle accelerator, foot lever. Spark and throttle levers at steering 
wheel. Carburetor air adjustment, hand lever under steering wheel, 
DRIVE—Direct shaft to bevel gears of a cut teeth to afford maxi- 
mum strength. Drive shaft runs on Timken bearing. AXLES—Rear, 
Timken full floating type; special alloy steel live axle shaft; Timken 
roller bearing. Front axle, drop forged I beam section with drop forged 

okes, spring perches, tie rod ends and roller bearing steering spindles, 

ront wheels fitted with Timken bearings. BRAKES—One internal and 
one external brake direct on wheels, 17-inch by 24-inch drums, Ex- 
ceptionally easy in operation, Both equipped with equalizers. STEER 
ING GEAR—Cadillac patented worm and worm gear, sector type, adjust- 
able. 18-inch steering wheel with walnut rim; aluminum spider, WHEEL 
BASE—120 inches. TIRES—36-inch by 44-inch Hartford or M n & 
Wright; demountable rims. SPRINGS—Front, semi-elliptical, ear, 
three-quarter platform. FINISH—Cadillac blue throughout, including 
wheels; light striping, nickel trimmings. STANDARD EQUIPMENT— 
Cadillac mohair top, wind shield, Delco patented electrical system em- 
bodying automatic cranking device, electric lights and ignition. Auto- 
matic spark advance. Also Delco distributor ignition system. Gray & 
Davis lamps especially designed for Cadillac cars, black enamei with 
nickel trimmings; two headlights; two side lights, tail light. Hans 
gasoline gauge on dash; horn; full foot rail in tonneau; robe rail; tire 
irons; set of tools, including pump and tire rep-ir kit; cocoa mat in all 
tonneaux except closed cars. Speedometer, Warner, with electric light. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CRANKING 
DEVICE, ELECTRIC LIGHTS, IGNITION: 
—A vastly simplified and improved Delco system 
developed at the instigation of the Cadillac 
Company for Cadillac cars, the result of ex- 
perience with the old system on twelve thousand 
1912 models. 

While the old system demonstrated itself to 
be by far the most efficient for its purposes that 
had ever been developed, the Cadillac Company 
has evolved means of increasing that efficiency 
to as near the 100 per cent point as any mechan- 
ical appliance could be. Among the simplifica- 
tions are, the successful adoption of the single 
instead of double voltage system, thereby elim- 
inating the controlling switch, the meter, much 
wiring and other parts. ‘The meter is replaced by 
a voltage regulator which automatically governs 
the charging rate of the battery, reducing to an 
absolute minimum the attention required on the 
ay of the user, The switches for starting, 
ighting and ignition, the latter equipped with 


Yale lock, are more conveniently located. Lights 
are provided with fuses. These and other ad- 
vantages will be enjoyed by users of the 1913 
Cadillac. 


AUTOMATIC SPARK CONTROL:—Re- 
lieving the driver of the necessity of constant at- 
tention in order to secure the maximum results. 


LONGER WHEEL BASE:—The easy riding 
qualities of a car which has been regarded as the 
acme of luxury are accentuated by an increase 
in the length of the wheel base from 116 to 120 
inches, and a corresponding increase in the jength 
of rear springs. 


TIRES:—Increased from 36” x 4” to 36” x 
4%”, with the obvious advantages resulting there- 
from. Demountable rims. 


EQUIPMENT :—Cadillac top and wind shield 


included. See specifications. 

















STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Touring Car, five passenger............-.. $1975.00 
Six passenger car............... $2075.00 Roadster, two passenger......... $1975.00 
Phaeton, four passenger ......... 1975.00 Coupe, four passenger........... 2500.00 
Torpedo, four passenger ......... 1975.00 Limousine, seven passenger...... 3250.00 


All prices are F. O. B. Detroit, including standard equipment 








. Detroit, Mich. 
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The Gentier View 
By FLORIDA PIER 


Coming Home, Etc. 


"HOTA y the reason every one so en 

mie = bere Luse hones m the 

is the least tactful 

, it receiving om It has an air of 
helpless emptiness, an appearance of say 
| now Um in rather a pickle, but 

that at happens when you go off and 
en And, of course, the thing we 
each of us love best is the thing that 
gets iit a pickle the moment we leave 
it \= proof positive think of the at 
tachment different people have for a busi- 
eess or a husband or various other em- 
plovments. We make a tremendous clat 
ter about not being able to get away, but 
the sense that it would be calamitous if 
did go is the thing that keeps us cheer- 
ful. Some women never dare leave their 


homes for fear of the revelation that it 
could get on without them. 

If we leave a city and return to it 
jovously we are reduced to tearful de- 
pression, fer it has all the marks of 
rather having improved seid our ab- 





THIRTEEN YEARS 

Unlucky Number for Dakota Woman. 

The question whet! ver the number “13” 
is really more unlucky than any other 
number has never been entirely settled. 

A So. Dak. woman, after thirteen years 
of misery from drinking coffee, found a 
way to break the “unlucky spell.” Tea 
is just as injurious as coffee because it 
contains caffeine, the drug in coffee. She 
writes: 

“For thirteen years I have been a ner- 
vous wreck from drinking coffee. My 
liver, stomach, heart—in fact, my whole 
system being actually poisoned by it. 

“Last year I was confined to my bed for 
six months. Finally it dawned on me 
that coffee caused the trouble. Then I 
began using Postum instead of coffee, but 
with little faith, as my mind was in such a 
condition that I hardly knew what to do 
next. ° 

“Extreme nervousness and failing eye- 
sight caused me to lose all courage. In 
about two weeks after I quit coffee and 
begen to use Postum, I was able to read 
and my head felt clear. I am improving 
all the time and I will be a strong, well 
woman yet. 

‘lL have fooled more than one person 
with a delicious cup of Postum. Mrs. 8. 
wanted to know where I bought my fine 
coffee. 1 told her my grocer had it and 
when she found out it was Postum she 
has used it ever since, and her nerves are 
building up fine. 

‘My brain is strong, my nerves steady, 
my appetite good, and best of all, I en- 
joy such sound, ple asant sleep.”” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Get the little book in pkg., “The Road 
to Wellville.’ ‘“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 











Stop Siliies Yond Gar 


to the junk pile! Add years to its life and 
comfort to its occupants by equipping with 




















REBOUND SNUBBERS 

** Stop the jar—Save the Car’’ 
Easy riding on rough 
road s without loss of 
spring ‘vesiliency on 
smooth roads. 
No noise and no rat- 
tle. No extra strain 
placed on the tires. ; 
Anyone can put them on GABRIEL 
without disfiguring the sant tes 
car. Gabriel Rebound 
Snubbers allow the full 
fl 
th 







lexibility of thesprings when 
1e whe els strike an uneven 
road; but they check the 
sadiieal is the springs start 
to fly back, giving a smooth, steady 
upward movement. 

No jolts to the mechanism, no tossing-up 
or discomfort to the passengers. 

Send for Booklet—It Explains 


how y own repair expense and add many thousands 
of mile life of r car. Mention name and model. 

ell dir whe have no dealer. 

_ ateret Every motorist is a prospective buyer, whether he 






der limousine. Write for our proposition. 


"GABRIEL HORN MEE. CO., 1410 East 40th Street, CLEVELAND, OK12 


us GABRIEL Musical Horns and auti 


wcessories 








seme’, Buildings have certainly grown 
more rapidly than they used to in our 
lay. Friends are notoriously treacherous 
if left for a minute they build new 
houses wequire new intimates, collect 


interesting experiences, and all at a rate 
of speed that seems mere unkindness to 
Hotels and points of pil 
gvrimage pive one the sense of being an 
insignificant link in an endless chain for 
ever pulled along. One but replaces the 
link ahead and is replaced by the link be- 
hind. Chambermaids bring in clean 
linen for other people, just as porters 
carry out your trunks, and you have al- 
most the feeling of being ejected. But 
home—it is so different. 

When you leave you tell every one 
everything he is to do during your 
entire absence, so that what you take 
away with you is the pleasant belief that 
every one would have behaved like a dunce 
if you had not expressly commanded him 
to be very intelligent and do precisely 
what he always has done. Then all 
the time you are away you write to ask 
if anything dreadful has happened yet 
and you are told that nothing has. Nat- 
urally you put this down to the good 
order in which you left things. They 
write that it is dull at home and you see 
the entire place lying bound in a sleep of 
numbness, which serves as the perfect 
background for your own lively times. 
Then you return and as you approach 
the house you see that the drawing-room 
blinds are quite uneven. That is much 
more soothing a reception than a tri- 
— arch, for you can at once put it 
right, which installs you in your old place 
and bucks you up tremendously. Next 
you go to your own room and all the 
furnishings are out of place if only by 
half an inch. The room has a desolate 
air of not being lived in and it is dis- 
tressingly tidy. The closets look so empty 
with nothing in them except a dressing- 
gown so limp that it is obvious the heart 
has gone out of it, and coat-hangers 
jangling miserably together like family 
skeletons too discouraged to grow to 
decent dimensions. You discover dust 
where dust would never be if you had been 
at home and you go about gayly hugging 
the secret belief that disintegration would 
have set in if you had stayed away an- 
other day. 


those absent 





Tt is doubtful if women should be re- 
spected when one remembers the length 
of time for which they have uncomplain- 
ingly kept house. ‘They should either 
have laid down conditions under which 
they would. do it or there should have 
leen a tremendous revolt long ago. That 
there never has been one and, worse, that 
they each above all else crave a house 
to keep makes one wonder if there is not 
something innately servile in the feminine 
character The lift of a housekeeper is 
not a life at all, It is a maelstrom of 
petty charges, always with the point of 
view on the part of the accusing party 
that the offense is criminal, ‘The feminine 
head of the house is a sort of absorbent 
well into which suggestions, questions, 
and complaints are thrown. People go 
calling through the house—always an ob 
jectionable thing to do—for the sole pur- 
pose of disturbing the housekeeper with 
the exclamation, “ My pleated shirts have 
not come home from the laundry!” 

The housekeeper very nicely says, 
“ Dear, dear, what a pity!” 

The other person says, “Yes, but I 
wanted my pleated shirts.” 

“I’m so sorry,” says the housekeeper. 

“Can’t you do something about it?” 
says the other person. 

“T might telephone and get them to 
bring them to-morrow,” says the house- 
keeper. 

“ But I want them now,” says the other 
person, bristling with irritation. “ You 
might at least go and give them the very 
deuce of a rowing.” 

So the housekeeper stops whatever she 
was doing to go and give them a rowing. 

That is only one of the things that 
happen to housekeepers. At dinner a 
voice says, “The cream is sour!” An- 
other voice echoes it and a third voice 
says, “It’s abominable!” Then every one 
looks accusingly at the housekeeper. She 
remarks that there was thunder about 
five, but takes the whole responsibility 
for it on her own shoulders and apologizes 
right and left for having done it. The 
cream was just as sour for her as it was 
for any one else, but that does not mat- 
ter. She is the housekeeper. Such a life 
cannot be good for the character. It 
leads to duplicity, guile, constant apol- 
ogies (always undermining to the soul), 
and sometimes it leads to lying. 

A housekeeper, if she is to live to any 
age at all, must protect herself somehow, 
and if she does not relieve congestion by 
nagging she protects herself by most in- 
sidious conduct. She is not to be blamed 
—any one with a spark of spirit would 
lie. Families always attribute all their 


























AUGUST BELMONT, AS SEEN BY A PRINCESS 


PRINCESS LWOFF-PARLAGHY, THE PAINTER OF THE PICTURE HERE REPRODUCED, IS 
THE BEST-KNOWN COURT PAINTER OF TO-DAY AND HAS PORTRAYED MANY OF THE 


RULERS AND STATESMEN OF EUROPE. 


AMONG WELL-KNOWN AMERICANS WHO 


HAVE SAT TO HER ARE ANDREW CARNEGIE, JOSEPH H. CHOATE, SENATOR DEPEW, 
AMBASSADOR REID, AND AMBASSADOR HERRICK 
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| ills to the food, and it is very hard to 


have other people’s indigestion blamed on 
one. If at such moments she says it is 
something she never ordered and a wild 
play on the part of the grocer it is not 
to be wondered at. There is something 
provocative about the appearance of a 
housekeeper. The moment she enters a 
room some one says, “ Isn’t dinner ready! 
They know dinner never is ready twenty 
minutes before the appointed time, but 
they think that is the proper way to talk 
to a housekeeper, That is just the kind 
of person families are mad up of and 
housekeepers should have mastered long 


ago. 


Hats from Shavings 


Many of the handsome summer hats 
worn by the ladies are made of shavings. 
It is said that the finest examples of 
this industry are the product of Japan, 
where these wooden ribbons appear in 
divers forms, certain of which possess al- 
most the sheen and delicacy of satin, 
while others show a decided resemblance 
ot soft and dainty crépes. 

It appears that only about fifteen per 
cent. of the chip is exported in the form 
of wooden ribbons, the remainder being 
worked into what is known to commerce 
as “chip braid.” This is utilized in the 
same manner as straw braid—that is, for 
hats, baskets, and similar articles. 

The exports from Japan in a single year 
have approximated a million dollars, the 
United States being a large buyer. The 
trade is steadily increasing, inasmuch as 
the industry is a comparatively new one. 
While willow is considerably used in Ger- 
many, the Japanese manufacturers employ 
Kuropean poplar, spruce, Chinese cypress, 
cherry, buckeye, paulonia, false hickory, 
and other kinds of wood. The chip is pro- 
duced by planing with special tools, the 
shavings being about fifteen inches long 
and one and a half inches wide. 

The product is very easily dyed, and 
it is of such thirnnness and flexibility that 
the daintiest effects in millinery goods can 
be obtained. 





The ‘‘ Angry Tree” 


In Idaho there exists a species of the 
acacia-tree which is entitled to be classed 
as one of the wonders of plant life. This 
tree attains a height of about eight feet. 
When full grown it closes its leaves to- 
gether in coils each day at sunset and 
curls its twigs to the shape of pig-tails. 
When the tree has thus settled itself for 
its night’s sleep, it is said that if touched 
it will flutter as if agitated or impatient 
at the disturbance. The oftener it is 
averred, the foliage is molested, the more 
violent will become the shaking of the 
branches. Finally, it is further alleged, 
if the shaking be continued, the tree will 
at length emit a nauseating odor quite 
sufficient to induce a headache in the 
case of the person disturbing the tree. 

In Idaho it is called the “angry tree,” 
and it is said that it was discovered by 
men who, on making camp for the night, 
placed one end of a canvas covering over 
one of the sensitive bushes, using it for a 
support. Immediately the tree “began to 
jerk its branches sharply. The motion 
continued, with increasing “ nervousness,” 
until at last came a sickening odor that 
drove the tired campers to a more friendly 
location. ; 

Curiosity prompted an_ investigation. 
One of the “angry trees” was dug up 
and thrown to one side. Immediately 
upon being removed from the ground, it 
is said that the tree opened its leaves, 
its twigs lost their pig-tails, and for some- 
thing over an hour and a half the out- 
raged branches showed their indignation 
by a series of quakings, which grew 
weaker and weaker and ceased when the 
foliage had become limp and withered. 


6é 





Lights That Never Go Out 


In the vault of the Fortress Cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in St. Peters- 
burg, the place of interment of the Tsars, 
two great candles are always kept burn- 
ing. one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the casket of the Tsar last buried. 

These candles, which are replaced im- 
mediately they are burned down, have 
been kept burning constantly since the 
burial of Alexander II. in 1881 at the 
head and foot of his tomb and were trans- 
ferred in 1894 to the head and foot of the 
next Tsar to die. There they will re- 
main until another Emperor dies and is 
buried. 

A guard of officials in semi-military 
uniform is always on duty to keep the 
candles trimmed and alight, with strict 
orders never to let one go out. 

The sacred fire of Beheran in a temple 
in the village of Oodwada, India, has been 
kept burning, it is stated, for twelve 
hundred years and is a Mecca for thou- 
sands of ‘pilgrims every year. The tomb 
of Tippoo Sahib at Seringapatam is lit 
by a number of silver lamps which are 


kept always lit. 
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1913 Completely Equipped 1913 


Some of the Big Features 
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Self Starter $50 Remy Magneto 
30 Horsepower $50 Warner Speed- 
9) oe Touring $50 eoiebel — 
110-inch W heel Base $25 aa oe 
Timken Bearings Wind Shield 
Center Control $25 Prestolite Tank 


N any other make this car, stripped of its 

complete equipment, would cost you $1200. 

A production of 40,000 automobiles a year 
makes this car at this price possible. It is the in- 
dustry’s record value. Study the specifications. 
Absorb the big facts and you'll realize the big 
value. See the Overland dealer in your city. 


Let us send you one of our 1913 catalogues. 
Address Dept. E 29. 








The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 








A Half Inch of Cream 


HARPER’S 


A Few Movements of the Brush 


A Perfect Lather 


Mennenss Shaving Cream 


“The Perfect Shaving Medium” 


Applied directly on the face—lathers freely and instantly. 
Contains no free caustic and absolutely will not dry 
on nor smart the face—breaks down the beard without 
the usual ‘‘rubbing in’’— extremely economical —100 

shaves per tube—no waste—sanitary—antiseptic. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream is not the hasty product of 
a day, but the result of three years’ 
careful investigation and experimenting. 
The name Mennen is behind the cream. 


For Sale Everywhere, 25c. 
Sample Tube Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 

















Budweiser 


At the Top 
Because of Quality and Purity 


Bottled with crowns or 
corks only at the Home 
Plant in St. Louis 







The Anheuser-Busch Brewery 


Covers an area of 140 acres of ground, equal to 70 city 





blocks, upon which are located 110 individual buildings. 





CAPACITY 

Brewing Capacity - 2,500,000 barrels per year 
Malting Capacity . 2,000,000 bushels per year 
Boitling Works - . 1,000,000 botties daily 
Grain Storage Elevators 1,750,000 bushels 
Stockhouses (for lagering) 600,000 barreis 

Steam Power Plant - 12,000 horse power 
Electric Power Plant - 4,000 horse power 
Refrigerator Plant - 4,000 tons per day 

Ice Plants . . 1,200 tons per day 
Coal Used > . 325 tons per day 


FREIGHT 


Inbound and outbound 50,000 cars per year 





TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 

Refrigerator freight cars 1,500 
Horses at home plant’ - 143 
Wagons at home plant - 78 
Auto Trucks at home plant 74 


Horses at Branches 483 

Wagons at Branches 430 

Auto Trucks at Branches 47 
EMPLOYES 

At St. Louis Plant 6,000 people 

At 36 Branches 1,500 people 


- Total Sales, 1911—1,527,832 Barrels 
Budweiser Bottled Beer Sales, 1911 — 173,184,600 Bottles 
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The Diamond Salesman 


THE detectives in the employ of the 
Jewelers’ Association have on their list 
two sets of names which by no stretch 
of the imagination could be classified as 
sharing any similarity of qualities. One 
is made up entirely of diamond thieves, 
big and little men in the profession, with 
minute descriptions of their faces and fig- 
ures. The other list is composed of the 
names of drummers and travelling repre- 
sentatives of the big diamond and jewelry 
houses. The query naturally arises, why 
associate these two together, eminently 
honest men with recognized thieves and 
burglars? 

The reasons are not far to seek if we 
consider the hazards the big diamond 
houses and their drummers are exposed 
to nearly every day and night of the year. 
A diamond salesman when he starts out 
on the road may carry with him a quarter 
of a million dollars’ worth of precious 
stones tucked away in some inside pocket 
-—a small or large fortune occupying no 
more space than that of an ordinary wal- 
let. No bodyguard of detectives accom- 
panies him, and he must sleep in strange 
hotels and on the railroad trains witi his 
precious burden always with him. If a 
thief could knock him on the head some 
night and steal the diamonds the booty 
could quickly be converted into hard cash. 

It is this daily risk of carrying around 
such portable valuables that makes the 
detectives employed by the Jewelers’ As- 
sociation so anxious to keep a personal 
record of.the drummers as well as of the 
notorious sharps and diamond thieves. 
A diamond-house must trust a good deal 
to the honesty of its drummers and usu- 
ally the men have been long in the em- 
ploy of the firm, but human nature cannot 
be overlooked in business matters. No one 
is subjected to temptation more than the 
average diamond drummer—not even bank 
clerks and officials. With several hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of diamonds 
in his possession he could easily get 
twenty-four hours’ start of his pursuers 
if he chose to go wreng. 

Very few diamond drummers have ever 
run away and none who belong to the 
first-class trade within the recollection 
of men in the business. This record for 
honesty may be due to the watchfulness 
of the houses and the detectives of the 
Jewelers’ Association or to the qualifica- 
tions demanded of a good diamond sales- 
man. But nearly all of them have been 
followed by thieves and a few of them 
have been robbed. To-day, if a diamond 
drummer has reasons to believe that he 
is being shadowed by a thief, he generally 
steps into the nearest telegraph office and 
wires a description of the suspect to the 
home house, which in turn immediately 
consults the officials of the Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation. Within half an hour, if the de- 
scription fits some notorious diamond 
thief, a detective is on his track. 

A diamond drummer knows that every 
possible safeguard is thrown about him. 
He never knows when detectives are watch- 
ing him. The shadow he may have mis- 
taken for a thief on his track may be 
a detective. Every night he must tele- 
graph or write to his employers, reporting 
where he is staying and where he expects 
to be the following day. The diamond 
house thus knows pretty accurately the 
location of its high-priced men at all 
times. If a salesman did not report each 
night steps would be taken immediately 
to find him. This is done as much to 
protect the drummer as for any other 
reason. 

The detectives know all the diamond 
drummers as well as all the thieves and 
suspects. This information is an invalu- 
able aid in times of emergencies. It helps 
them to hunt down their man quickly, 
whether he be a thief or a drummer. 
There is another sort of shadowing and 
espionage carried on as a direct result 
of this work. If a diamond drummer be- 
comes a habitué of gambling-houses and 
race-tracks or. appears to be living a fast 
life far beyond the means his salary af- 
fords, his employers soon learn of the 
matter through the detectives. 

The Jewelers’ Association has detectives 
in nearly all large cities, and it is 
kept pretty well informed of the move- 
ments of diamond drummers who carry 
unusually valuable samples of precious 
stones A Maiden Lane diamond drummer 
will sometimes start out with half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of stones. His move- 
ments are important to others than the 
house which employs him. Many diamond 
thieves will dog the footsteps of such a 
drummer for weeks, waiting for the fa- 
vorable opportunity to relieve him of his 
treasures. Some night in the sleeping- 
car or on a dark road or in a narrow alley 
the chance may come for a knockout blow 
and a quick “ getaway.” : 

Contrary to the descriptions of fiction- 
writers, the diamond drummer rarely car- 
ries his stones in the lining of his coat 
or hat or conceals them in false soles of 
his shoes. .They are invariably wrapped 
in tissue-paper and stowed away in long 
leather wallets that fit deep in vest 





pockets. They are always where they 
can be easily reached, and it may be as- 
sumed that when in a crowd the drummer 
has them in mind. But diamond drum- 
mers avoid crowds and dark, lonely roads 
at night-time. They prefer to ride in 
special carriages or other conveyances at 
such times, and at night the little packet 
of diamonds always reposes in the hotel’s 
safe. But on the road the diamonds must 
be kept under the pillow at night, and 
many times the salesman spends sleepless 
nights just on this account. 





Hymn to the Human Heart 
(To the Beat of It) 


CHAMBERED chalice, 
Ruby bowl, 
Molded rarely 
Out of clay, 
Filled with flame 
The Titan stole, 
Pent and hidden 
From the day. 


Joy’s abode 
And grot of pain, 
Gate that parts 
The stream of Life, 
Fruit that trembling 
Still is fain 
Low to fall 
Ere it be rife. 


Fill with joy 
My thirsty cup, 
Fill me, brim me, 
For I burn. 
I am famished; 
Let me sup 
Full on Love— 
For Love I yearn. 


Earth, with iron 
Arm my blood. 
Gird my cords 
With valor high. 
Shape me shields 
Of hardihood. 
Yield me Love 
To labor by! 
HERMAN SCHEFFAUER. 





Keeping Them Awake in 
Church 


One John Rudge is on record as having 
bequeathed to the parish of Trysull, in 
Shropshire, England, twenty shillings a 
year to be paid to “a poor man” em- 
ployed to go about church in summer to 
keep people awake. 

At another English church, that of 
Acton in Cheshire, it was the practice 
during the middle of the last century for 
one of the church wardens to proceed 
through the church during service with a 
huge wand in his hand, wherewith, if any 
one of the congregation were observed to 
be asleep, he was instantly awakened by # 
tap on the head. 

In Warwickshire a similar custom pre- 
vailed. A warden bearing a stout wand, 
shaped like a hay-fork at the end, stepped 
stealthily up and down the nave and the 
aisles, and. whenever he saw an individual 
asleep he touched him so effectively that 
the nap was broken—this being sometimes 
accomplished by the application of the 
fork to the nape of the neck. 

A more playful method obtained in 
another church. The beadle went about 
during service carrying a long staff, to one 
end of which was attached a fox’s brush 
and to the other a knob. With the 
former he gently tickled the faces of the 
women sleepers, while with the knob he 
bestowed a sharp rap on the heads of 
male offenders. 





Smoke’s Effects on Bridges 


WHEN a railway engine is making speed 
against a grade with its full complement 
of cars and tonnage behind it the blast 
from the smokestack may attain almost 
explosive force. But, regardless of how 
many pounds dead weight might be blown 
from the stack, its corrosive and heat 
effects in passing under bridge and via- 
duct structures have been the subject of 
most careful study by engineers. 

The “Cotton Farm” bridge in Boston 
was built sixteen years ago with a clear- 
ance of only fifteen feet above the line 
of a railway. The floor of the bridge 
was supported by hollow-tile arches rest- 
ing upon flanges of steel beams. These 
steel beams were protected by heavy plates 
and above were rendered rust-proof by 
cement tiles. In ten years the locomotives’ 
blasts had eaten into the lead sheathing 
and the tiling to such an extent that 
much of the coating had fallen to the 
ground and all of it had to be torn out. 








THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, 25 cents box. »** 
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IS IT WORTH A CENT 
TOSTOP THIS WEAR? 





yours as a foundation, we.can 

build you a puncture-proof and 

non-skid tire, which, more likely 
than not, will give you from 1000 to 2000 
miles more service than your tire would 
be good for if brand new. 

Quick service—guaranteed results 
—and moderate cost! 

Sounds too good to be true—but—well 
just drop us a postal card and get the 
facts in full. Find out today in what 
way the Triple Tread actually makes old 
tires better than new, and how it 


CUTS CHUNKS FROM 
YOUR TIRE BILLS 


French Chrome leather, tough, water- 
proof, and wear resisting,—studded with 
hardened steel studs on the tread, and 
flat- headed rivets around the sides— 
three-ply where the wear is greatest— 
that’s the Triple Tread. 

This stout, tough, practically wear- 
proof shield is built onto the worn rubber 
casing — not riveted on—not laced or 
buckled on—but inseparably united with, 
and made an actual part of it, by means 
of our Steam Heat Vulcanizing Process, 
made into one solid, wear-fighting unit, 
with no patchy-looking outer layers to 
creep, chafe or heat. Isn’t that the kind of 
tire protection you have been looking for? 

TO MAKE YOUR TIRES LAST 

USE TRIPLE TREADS FIRST 


The Triple Tread is a clean-cut success, 
Mr. Motorist, and is guaranteed to.make 
your tires puncture proof and non-skid. 
Will you risk a postal card against our 
say-so, that it’s mighty good business to 
get posted? Write for particulars today. 


TRIPLE TREAD MFG. CO. 
1541 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


FACTORIES 
San Francisco 


(U-: that tread-worn casing of 


Chicago Winnipeg 























) White for iowa | a 
s Sample Cake} 


g, For 2c we will send you 

a sample cake, enough 

to last over a week. 

In this crystal 

clear soap we have 

caught the real 

fragrance of fresh 

violets. Write to- 

day for your sam- 

ple; smellit, hold 

it to the light. 

| Address the Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. V, 
i Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


JERGENS 





| freezer and freeze. 





Peach Ice Cream 


There are many flavors for Ice 
Cream, but rich, creamy milk is 
always the important ingredient. To 
have it smooth, rich and delightfully 


flavored use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


Recipe — Dilute two cans Borden’s Condensed 
Milk with two cans wee, add one-half pound gran- 
ulated sugar and stir until ‘dissolved, Turn into the 
‘are and mash one quart rij 
peaches and stir m into the frozen milk. 
Turn the crank fora few minutes 
stand away to den. 


BORDEN’S 
CONDENSED MILK CO. 
“Leaders of Quality” Q 
New York 








HARPER’S 
Why Ice is Slippery 


ANy one who has observed boys take 
a run and slide on a polished hard-wood 
floor may have noticed that wood is not 
so slippery as ice; and whoever has swept 
a mixture of snow and fallen twigs from 
an ice pond has remarked that the ice 
did not feel smooth, but was somewhat 
* gummy.” 

An ice-field is not perfectly even, nor 
is ice as smooth as water. The surface 
of ice itself does not account for its 
slipperiness, and the softness, as com- 
pared with a maple floor, would seem to 
retard rather than favor the skater. 

If we imagine a skating surface of ice 
joining a surface of polished steel, and 
imagine a skater getting an impetus on 
the ice for a glide on the smooth steel, 
we know he would not glide so far on the 
latter as on an all-ice surface. If the steel 
were oiled, though, he would go farther 
on it than on ice. There is nothing more 
slippery than two surfaces of smooth steel 
with a film of oil between. Than ice there 
is no other material so soft as to receive 
an a page from a body gliding over 
it and yet retaining its slipperiness rather 
than retarding the moving body. For 
perfect slipperiness the factor of ‘a lubri- 
cant is required, and this is supplied by 
the ice naturally as follows: 

With a temperature of 0° centigrade, 
ice has a density of .9175, and therefore 
floats in the denser water. Apparently, 
then, pressure upon the ice would tend to 
reduce it to liquidity. The fact that ice 
can be melted by pressure was pointed 
out by James Thompson in 1849. As the 
blade of the skate cuts into the icy 
surface a slight film of water forms and 
acts as a lubricant between the ice and 
the metal, so that the tracks of the blades 
instead of being an impediment to the 
skater make the ice more slippery at the 
line of contact. 
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Middle Names 


In England middle names were once 
illegal. English statutes of other days 
were most definite as to the naming of 
children, as will be seen from Coke, who 
states that “a man cannot have two 
names of baptism.” “It is requisite,” 
states the old English law, “that the 
person be named by the name of his 
baptism and his surname and that special 
heed be taken to the name of baptism.” 

Persons of royal extraction in England 
have always been allowed to possess more 
than one given name, but, it 1s said, so 
late as the year 1600 there were but four 
persons in all the kingdom who possessed 
two given names. Even one hundred and 
fifty years ago double names were very 
uneommon. 





The Incense Industry 


FRANKINCENSE is a variety of gum that 
frequently forms a component of incense, 
but the term is not met with in commerce, 
to which incense means a gum that exudes 
from a tree flourishing in considerable 
quantities in British Somaliland and else- 
where. There is an inferior gum of this 
kind that grows in India and other coun- 
tries of the East. 

The incense-tree seldom attains a height 
exceeding fifteen feet. It presents a 
thorny and unsightly growth and thrives 
in desert regions. Dealers grade incense 
according to color—bright yellow, medi- 
um, and dark yellow. The chief market 
for it seems to be Aden, whence it is taken 
by Somalis during the winter months. 
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Assuan Dam, partofthe Nile system, one of the greatest engineering projects of its kind, 





The Nile System—The Bell System 


For thousands of years 
Egypt wrestled with the prob- 
lem of making the Nile a 
dependable source of material 
prosperity. 


But only in the last decade 
was the Nile’s flood stored up 
and a reservoir established 
from which all the people of 
the Nile region may draw the 
life-giving water all the time. 


Primitive makeshifts have 
been superseded by intelli- 
gent engineering methods. 
Success has been the result of 
a comprehensive plan and a 
definite policy, dealing with 
the problem as a whole and 
adapting the Nile to the needs 
of all the people. 


To provide efficient tele- 
phone service in this countr 
thesamefundamental princi iple 
has to be recognized. The 
entire country must be con- 
sidered within the scope of one 

system, intelligently guided by 
one policy. 


It is the aim of the Bell 
System to afford universal ser- 
vice in the interest of all the 
oy =o and amply sufficient 

or their business and social 
needs. 


Because they are connected 
and working together, each of 
the 7,000,000 telephones in 
the Bell System i is an integral 
part of the service which pro- 
vides the most efficient means 
2 instantaneous communica- 
ion. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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HUNTER HIGH-BALL 


REFRESHING, SATISFYING, INVIGORATING 


a at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 















Edition, 3 Vols., $6.00 net. 


CHARGE IT 
By Irving Bacheller 


The fun and philosophy of “Keeping Up 
With Lizzie” is even excelled in these new 
pages, which reveal the wonderfully interesting 
doings of some of the same people. 

Iliustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 


PAUL RUNDEL 
By Will N. Harben 


The story portrays people of rough, strong 
passions whose characters grip by their reality, 
while Paul Rundel’s struggle up to higher 
ideals captures. the reader’s sympathy to an 
unusual degree. 

With Fi rontis piece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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September Publications——_ 
MARK TWAIN—A Biography 


The Personal and Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


With Many Rare and Hitherto Unpublished Portratts, gt aphs, andj[llustrations. Octavo, Cloth, 
Full Gilt Backs, Gilt Tops, Untrimmed Edges (in a box), 
for the requirements of those who have Mark Twain's Works in the Uniform Red Cloth Library 


Vols., $7.00 net. Also Crown Octavo 


THE VOICE 
By Margaret Deland 


A new Dr. Lavendar story and a new 
heroine —two Margaret Deland treats which 
make the perfect holidcy book for reading or 


giving. é 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo.,Cover in Color, $1.00 net. 


AS CAESAR’S WIFE 


By Margarita Spalding Gerry 


No story published in recent years depicts 
more powerfully the disintegrating effect of 
suspicion upon a strong, affectionate nature. 

Illustrated by Ffames Montgomery Flagg. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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Standard 20 31. P. Runabout, $750 





F.O. B. Detroit, with same power plant 
that t ak the world-touring car around 
the wor 4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding 
gears, i magneto. Equipped with 





top, win dshie ld, gas lamps, and generator, 
oil lamps, tools and horn. Roadster, 110- 
inch whe elbase, $850, 











































A miniature tup hammer, dropping from a fixed 
heig at to the ‘surface of the metal, deter- 
mines in one operation the hardness, tough- 
ness ‘and strength of all the bone hardened 
and heat-treated parts of the Hupmobile. 

This instrument, the scleroscope, enables us to 
produce cars of uniform wearing quality— 
parts of uniform hardness and strength. 

And the test by this device is only one of sev- 
eral similar trials to which Hupmobile parts 
are subjected. 

In the picture the operator is proving the trans- 
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F. O. B. Detroit, including i of w 
generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. 
enter control; sliding gears. 
nd 53 
32x3%- ach tires. 


~ Hupp Motor Car Company, “jou” Detroit, Mich. 
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Long-Stroke “‘ 32” Touring Car, $900 


dshield, gas lamps and 
Three speeds forward and re- 
Four-cylinder motor, 3%-inch 
2-inch stroke. Besch magneto. 106-inch wheelbase; 
Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. Roadster, $900. 
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"$750 $900 


: We believe the Hupmobile 
N to be, in its class, the best 
car in the world, 


mission drive shaft—one of the finest pieces 
of mechanical work in the car. 

To withstand the severe usage which this shaft 
undergoes, because it bears the brunt of all 
the gear-shifting, it is made from specially 
treated acid open hearth nickel steel—the 
hardest and toughest that the laboratory ex- 
perts have been able to devise. 

It is forged, machined, bone-hardened, double 
heat-treated; and all surfaces, including the 
four integral gear keys, are ground. 

The little hammer in the scleroscope is dropped, 
and its rebound to a figure on an arbitrary 
scale indicates the hardness of the metal. 

A magnified reproduction of this scale and its 
corresponding figures in pounds of elastic 
limit is shown. 

On the Hupmobile transmission drive shaft, 
the hammer must rebound to a point be- 
tween 75 and 85 on the scale. Not below 75, 
to make certain the metal is hard enough; not 
above 85, to make certain it is not too hard. 

This means that the elastic limit is 190,000 to 
220,000 pounds to the 
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square inch. = 
In other words, pressure =90 230.000 
of — to ie 000 
pou t a 
plied 4 hoon vied f a —— 220,000 \ 
ture—a margin oo 000 
of safety far be- Ae) 210, \ 
yond the most m=! 200,000 N 
secure 'require- == \N 
ments. od 190,000 \N 
On other parts, =—— \N 
other limits are == 180,000 \ 
fixed; because —70 ‘ N 
various 4 parts 170.0nn N 
must have vary- == . N 
ing degrees of “= N 
hardness to give the longest service. \ 
And this is simply another stone in the \N 
foundation of the belief stated above. N 
Canadian Factory N12 
Bao ONT. \|= 
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Greater 
Efficiency 





most s! 
can hire 


F speed fascinates 

you—the speed 
that never errs from 
clean-cut, perfect 
typing —byallmeans 
use the Royal. 

Its ease of action, 
its responsiveness, itS surprising 
versatility, make it perform won- 
ders at the finger tips; it is the 
machine of effortless efficiency. 


All the final touches of type- 
writer improvement are found 
at their best in the new Model 5, 
the latest and greatest example 
of typewriter engineering. It has 
the Two Color Ribbon, Tabu- 
lator, Back Spacer, Tilting 
Paper Table, Hinged Paper 
Fingers—in fact, every desirable 
feature found in the whole range 
of typewriter construction, many 
of them exclusively Royal! 


Read it. 


Price 


$75 


($95 in Canada) 





We 


Guarantee 


That the Royal Standard Typewriter 
is made of the highest grade ma- 
terials obtainable and by the 
i workmen money 
That it will do work of the 
best quality ve a greater 
length of tim 

pense for nebeeonn than 
any other typewriter, 
regardless of 
“ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


This Guarantee Tag is 
attached to every Royal. 
It makes good 
because the Royal isthe 


Best Built Type- 
writer in the World 


Write today for the Royal Book 


The book gives live facts on how to judge a typewriter. Get it, free. Read the 
RoyalGuarantee. That’s the basis on which our branch near you stands ready 
to demonstrate the Royal in your office, without charge or obligation. Write to 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., Room 73, Royal Typewriter Building, New York 


Branch offices and agencies in all principal cities of the world 












it less ex- 






price. 













OOK out, or you 
will be paying 
several times for a 
typewriter. Not the 
first cost, but many 
times that amount 
in delayed, uncertain 
service. Royal economy merely 
begins with the price of the 
machine. Far greater economy 
than this lies in the character 
and the length of service you 
get from the Royal. 

The Royal is built to do work 
of the best quality for a greater 
length of time at Jess expense for 
upkeep than any other type- 
writer, regardless of price. It has 
unique fitness for any typewriter 
work, however exacting. 

From the economy standpoint 
alone, it is simply good business 
to learn about the Royal. 
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History on a String 


ALL nations that have emerged from 
barbarism have made a desperate strug- 
gle to find some means of expressing their 
thoughts and ideas in order to preserve 
them for future generations. 

The intellectual advancement of a peo- 
ple can come only as the master minds 
among them shed abroad their light to 
the untaught brethren and their children 
and children’s children. As these same 
people progress intellectually and sci- 
entitically their medium of thought trans- 
ference improves, 

Most of us are 
ithe 


familiar with the hiero- 
glyphics of ancient Egyptians. By 
means of the engraved marks found on the 
monuments and other records of ancient 
Egypt could be represented objects, ideas 
suggested by objects, and even sounds. 
This signifying of sounds by means of 
symbols formed nearly a true alphabet. 

In Mexico the Aztecs had a crude sys- 
tem of picture-writing by which sensible 
objects could be accurately depicted, but 
beyond that it could not go, for it was 
incompetent to convey abstract ideas. 

Possibly the crudest invention of this 
sort was the mysterious science of the 
quipus, which was taught the Peruvian 
princes by their amautas, or “ wise men. é 
While both the systems before mentioned 
seemed primitive, this one is even more 
so; and yet it served a purpose, and a very 
at that. 

The quipus was a string or rope, usu- 
ally abont two feet long, composed of 
many - colored strings twisted together. 
To this main cord were fastened num- 
bers of strings of different colors tied 
into knots, thus forming a fringe. These 
knots gave the device its name, for the 
word quipus itself means a knot. The 
colors. represented sensible objects—for 
example, white might stand for silver, 
and yellow for gold. Occasionally they 
suggested ideas abstractly; white signified 
peace, and red war. 

The chief use of the quipus was for 
arithmetical ptirposes. The knots took 
the place of ciphers and could be com- 
bined to represent numbers to any amount 
The colors of the strings ex- 


good one 


de sired. 


plained the subjects to which the numbers 
referred, and in this way the Peruvians 
devised a complete system of enumera- 
tion. The Spaniards, who first visited 
Peru, testified to the rapidity with which 
their caleulations were made. 

It is easy to see how, with a corps of 
trained officials, such a system might be 
made to work effectually, but it is difficult 
to understand. how historical events could 
be recorded and traditions preserved. For 
this purpose were employed interpreters 
of the quipus, who, with knowledge ac- 
quired from other sources, could use these 
strings as reminders or suggesters by 
which events could be kept in memory. 
These interpreters bore the title quipu- 
camayus or “ keepers of the quipus,;” and 
it was their business to collect the records 
of the various departments of the govern- 
ment. One was at the head of what corre- 
sponds to our Census Bureau, keeping the 
details in reference to the population of 
the realm and the list of those qualified 
to bear arms, another had charge of the 
revenues, and still another of the treas- 
ury. Thus the government kept stored 
away myriads of many-colored strings 
which comprised what might be called 
the national archives. 





Mother Love in Birds 


So strong is the mother love developed 
in the stork and the lark that it amounts 
to a heroic passion. 

The stork, which spends the winter in 
Egypt and the summer in northern and 
western Europe, likes to build its nest on 
the top of some steep gable roof. Such 
a nest is often a real nuisance to man. 
It is from three to five yards in diameter ; 
it swarms with lizards, frogs, toads, and 
other disagreeable creatures. It becomes, 
in course of time, so heavy that it will 
break the roof if not artificially propped 
up from below. 

Nevertheless, for various superstitious 
reasons the stork is not only welcome, but 
even courted by the European peasants, 
and it cannot be denied that the respect 
with which the bird is regarded is to some 
extent deserved. 
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If the house takes fire and the young 
storks happen to be of an age at which 
they cannot be saved by being taken away 
from the nest the stork mother does not 
abandon them. 

Standing erect in the nest, flapping her 
wings to waft away the smoke and the 
flames, and crying out now and then, she 
remains with her young, perishing -with 
them. 

The skylark, which builds its nest in 
the meadows, runs away from it when 
frightened. She proceeds for four or five 
yards under the clover and rises per- 
pendicularly in the air, pouring forth her 
song in its wildest strains in order to 
divert the intruder’s attention. But the 
peasant boy knows that so long as she 
remains hanging at the same point in the 
air he is still four or five yards from 
the nest, and he uses the direction of her 
movements and the ring of her song to 
ascertain the exact spot. 

If it chances that the young larks are 
just about to break through the shell of 
the eggs, at which time the mother in- 
stinct is at its height, it is said that at 
the very moment when the nest is touched 
the little bird will actually attack the 
intruder. 





John Bull’s Marmalade 


Nor only does Jchn Bull consume enor- 
mous quantities of marmalade and jam 
at home, but he sends a lot of it abroad. 

The marmalade of Britain is produced 
from sour oranges and sugar. ©The best- 
known firms use almost exclusively the 
Seville bitter orange, which has compara- 
tively little pulp and consists for the 
most part of rind, the substance most 
desirable for the manufacture of good 
marmalade. 

Inasmuch as oranges are perishable, the 
brokers accept the highest bids made on 
the day of sale and never reserve the fruit 
for future offerings. These sales are held 
regularly on what are known as “ market 
days.” The character, quantities, quali- 
ties, and nativity of the fruit are cata- 
logued several days in advance, so the 


auctions are always well attended and the 
bidding is lively. 

The London Fruit Exchange, where 
these auctions are held, stands in the 
heart of the city in a large structure 
known as the Monument Building. It is 
said that a sum in excess of $12,000,000 
is annually required to pay for the oranges 
sold in this exchange, the great bulk of 
the sale being at public auction. 





Concrete of Cinders 


of cinder concrete were erected at Co- 
lumbia University, and since then they 
have been subjected to several four-hour 
tests by fire when the average tempera- 
ture was 1,700 degrees Fahrenheit. At 
the end of each test a stream of water 
was applied for ten minutes while the 
walls were hot. Notwithstanding these 
tests, the walls, for all practical purposes, 
are as good as when erected, and the per- 
centages of coal and fine material in such 
cinders appear to have very little effect 
on their fire-resisting qualities. The pieces 
of coal which were next to the surface in 
these walls were burned to ash, but the 
ash remained in place and acted as a 
non-conductor of heat. Several particles 
of pure coal were found within two inches 
of the surface. 


Heat from Rain 

Muntz and Gaudechon in France have 
conducted experiments with reference to 
the heat imparted to the soil by rain, 
which, it is thought, may play a_ part 
hitherto unrecognized in the phenomena 
of vegetation. 

It appears that when the soil has 
reached a certain degree of dryness the 
application of moisture produces a rise 
of temperature which is greater in pro- 
portion to the fineness of the materials. 
Coarse, sandy soil is not heated by contact 
with moisture, while soil composed mostly 
of humus is specially subject to such in- 
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Meeting home folks in the family album and coming face-to-face with the 
tidy red Prince Albert portraits is pretty much the same thing—kind of 
makes you feel like you were in the hands of your friends! 


Easiest thing ever for you and P. A. to call each other by your first names, 
because P. A. simply won’t broil your tongue or parch or singe your throat, whether 
you smoke it in a jimmy pipe or roll up a cigarette. Sting’s removed by a 
patented process! Sure is tobacco in a class by itself! 


PRINGE ALBERT 


_the national joy smoke 








is the pick of most men of America who smoke, because it’s regular 
human, man-tobacco with the good ail left in and the bite Jeft out! 


As a cigarette it’s doctor’s orders for what ails you! You never did get such 
a cool, delicious, long-burning smoke. Not chaff, not dust, not a fire-brand, 
but sweet, delicious tobacco that tastes as good as it smells! 

Just as sure as the little apples grow on trees you’re going — 
to get P. A. joy’us. Can’t help yourself! Get a flying start, 
now—if you’ve got red blood a-speedin’ through your veins 
—for the goin’s simply great! 

Buy P. A. in 5c toppy red cloth bags; 10c tidy red tins; 
handsome half-pound and pound humidors—anywhere ! 
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